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C. G. Jung — 1875-1961 


Six years ago this Journal was able 
to participate in the celebration of 
Jung’s 80th birthday in 1955 by pub- 
lishing, in Issue No. 2, a short edi- 
torial and, in Issue No. 3, a series of 
articles dealing with the major con- 
tributions that Jung has made to the 
development of projective techniques. 


I. 


In June of this year, as a group of 
clinical psychologists was assembled 
in Asilomar for the second workshop 
on “Introduction to Analytical Psy- 
chology for Clinicians,” offered by 
the U.C.L.A. Extension Division, the 
news of Jung’s death on June 6, 1961, 
reached us in the middle of our work. 

My first opportunity for a personal 
relationship with C. G. Jung came in 
the summer of 1933, twenty-eight 
years ago, at his home in Kussnacht 
(Zurich), where he died. I wanted 
to supplement my twelve years of 
Freudian training and experience by 
working with Jung, and I devoted the 
next year to this end, I saw him in 
the United States in 1936, when he 
received an honorary Doctor’s Degree 
from Harvard University, and again 
in 1937, when he received an honor- 
ary degree from Yale University. He 
had been following Herman Ror- 
schach’s development for years with 
some interest, and we used the occa- 
sion of a seminar on Bailey Island to 
give him an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the Rorschach cards. 


In July, 1960, Mrs. Klopfer and I 
were able to participate in the cele- 
bration of Jung’s 85th birthday—the 
last celebration, we sadly know now— 
at the Dolder Grand Hotel in Zurich. 
At this birthday celebration Jung’s 
Swiss publisher distributed a small 
brochure, “C. G. Jung” (1) that con- 
tained, on twenty-two pages, an ap- 
preciation written by one of the most 
sensitive and gifted of Jung’s fol- 


lowers, Sir Herbert Read. This appre- 
ciation is also available in English, 
Sir Herbert Read’s native tongue, and 
is contained in a book called “The 
Tenth Muse” (2). 


This Journal, with confidence, will 
leave it to the Journal of Analytical 
Psychology (3) and to the rest of the 
professional and journal presses to 
bring out descriptions of Jung’s gene- 
ral importance for psychology and 
modern science. What this Journal 
wants to give its attention to is one 
of Jung’s most unique contributions, 
one that he had thought through and 
has now lived out: Jung’s relation to 
death. 


II. 


Last year, Herman Feifel edited the 
volume, “The Meaning of Death,” 
(4), in which he included one of 
Jung’s early formulations made twen- 
ty-five years ago in his article, “The 
Soul and Death.” 


As recently as the fall of 1959, Jung 
was interviewed on the BBC Series, 
“Face to Face,’ by Mr. John Free- 
man. The Analytical Psychology Club 
of New York has published the text 
of this interview (5), but it is ex- 
tremely worthwhile, especially for any 
group of interested people, to get a 
copy of the filmed interview directly 
from BBC, With great accuracy, John 
Freeman asked Jung, “You have writ- 
ten, at one time and another, some 
sentences which have surprised me a 
little, about death. Now, in particular, 
I remember you said that death is psy- 
chologically just as important as birth 
and like it it’s an integral part of 
life. But surely it can’t be like birth 
if it’s an end, can it?” 

For two pages we are permitted to 
read Jung’s reaction to this challenge, 
which was literally a “face-to-face” 
challenge. There is nothing of the 
“know it all” attitude, none of the 
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superiority of the believer in a reli- 
gious dogma, When Freeman asked 
Jung, “Do you yourself believe . . .?” 
Jung answered simply, “Well, I can't 
say. You see, the word belief is a difh- 
cult thing for me. I don’t believe. I 
must have a reason for a certain hy- 
pothesis. Either I know a thing, and 
then I know it—I don’t need to be- 
lieve it—I don’t allow myself, for 
instance, to believe a thing just for 
the sake of believing it. I can’t believe 
it, but when there are sufficient rea- 
sons for a certain hypothesis, I shall 
accept naturally, and I should 
say: ‘We had to reckon with the pos- 
sibility of so and so’—you know.” 

Jung really lived up to this very 
simple phenomenological truth. He 
was one of the few gifted individuals 
of his own generation, such as Sir 
Winston Churchill or Bertrand Rus- 
sell, in whom one could observe scarce- 
ly a connection between the slowly 
increasing physical signs of old age 
and the unbelievable clarity and pre- 
cision of their mental and spiritual 
functioning. 

Jung said to me a few years ago, 
referring to the physical aspects of old 
age, “You know it really isn’t fun to 
get old”. But still even last year, dur- 
ing his 85th birthday celebration, he 
performed one of those little acts that 
demonstrated that his humor was still 
unchanged: The President of the Zur- 
ich Analytical Psychology Club talked 
to the more than two hundred people 
assembled and asked them to refrain 
from smoking so that the air would 
remain tolerably easy to breathe for 
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Dr. Jung. As soon as the intermission 
arrived, Jung was the first one to 
leave the room, smilingly lighting his 
pipe as he did so. 

It seems that Jung for many years 
made careful preparations to with- 
draw more and more from his organi- 
zational involvements in order to make 
his passing as little of a shock as pos- 
sible to others. In his last moments, 
when he said goodbye to his large 
family, he expressed through a clasp- 
ing of the hands what could no longer 
be put into words. One of his daugh- 
ters, in a letter she wrote to us, said 
that his last few days were so full 
of peace and fulfillment that the 
members of the family were con- 
tained and strengthened by it. 

So, C. G, Jung lived himself what 
he had said twenty-five years earlier: 
“Death is psychologically just as im- 
portant as birth. As the arrow flies 
to the target, so life ends in death... 
Shrinking away from it is something 
unhealthy and abnormal which robs 
the second half of life of its purpose.” 


BRUNO KLOPFER 
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The Case of El; a Biography’ 


EVELYN HOOKER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Life lived on the margin is a theme 
which holds particular fascination for 
the novelist, playwright and poet in 
our time, as well as for the social sci- 
entist. As diagnosticians of the human 
condition, they frequently character- 
ize the contemporary syndrome as one 
of alienation both from self and soci- 
ety; the modern Everyman suffers 
from a deep and pervasive malaise of 
spirit. Our subject El is a modern 
Everyman whose marginal hold on 
life is not a mere matter of theoretical 
interest, for he has made at least six 
attempts at suicide and the proba- 
bility of success at any time is fairly 
high. In addition, he is a homosexual 
and an alcoholic. 

The route by which El traveled to 
occupy the center of the stage in this 
symposium as a marginal man_ is 
clearly marked on every psychological 
map which charts the vicissitudes of 
ego-identity formation. The only “un- 
programmed” feature of that route 
was the accidental timing of a suicide 
attempt to precede a visit by Dr. 
Shneidman as a consultant to the 
mental hospital in which E] had been 
a voluntary patient for nine months. 
Given Dr. Shneidman’s constant vigi- 
lance for research possibilities (for 
friends as well as for himself) , it was 
to be predicted that upon his learning 
of El’s homosexuality I would be 
drawn into the situation. 

The source materials from which I 
shall draw for El’s biography are (1) 
recorded interviews conducted by Dr. 
Shneidman and myself; (2) hospital 





1 This is the second part of a case which will 

be presented in this Journal in three issues. 
The first part, Psychological Test Data, 
appeared in this Journal, 1961, 25, 131-154. 
The third part, Interpretations and Discus- 
sions, will appear in the next issue. This 
ease will be discussed at a symposium at the 
APA Convention, New York City, September 
2, 1961. 


records from three separate periods 
of hospitalization (including continu- 
ous ward notes, interviews with the 
mother by hospital personnel, thera- 
pists’ summaries, El’s letters to mother 
and friends, psychiatric evaluations, 
conversations with work supervisors 
and therapists in the hospital) ; and 
(3) telephone conversations and two 
visits to my office after he was released 
from the hospital. 

El is an attractive, tall, well-pro- 
portioned young man of thirty, with 
a physically healthy appearance. He is 
described by all examiners as “neat, 
alert, and cooperative.” His work su- 
pervisor in the hospital comments as 
follows: “El is the kind of employee 
you like to have around. He is quiet, 
undemanding, and hardworking. His 
intelligence is more than adequate for 
the task (keeping records and statisti- 
cal data), and he pursues his duties 
promptly, dependably, and with some 
initiative. As he became better 
acquainted, he occasionally made 
jokes . . . He moves about carefully 
and quietly. His life space is ordered 
and neat. He wears horn-rimmed glas- 
ses, has brown straight hair, and heavy 
beard even though freshly shaven. 
His voice quality is low and almost 
rasping, except for a gentleness of 
manner.”” Examiners also comment on 
the lack of mannerisms. Although I 
could detect no hint of the familiar 
signs of homosexuality in voice or 
gesture, E] is greatly troubled by the 
fear that others are constantly doing 
so. When he speaks of his depression, 
his voice does not express despair, nor 
does he betray his feelings by facial 
expression. When asked whether he 
isn’t frightened by the possibility that 
one of his suicide attempts may suc- 
ceed, he answers, “No, not really, 
‘cause I have a vague conception of 
what death is. All that death seems to 
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me is that it’s like going to sleep and 
you just don’t wake up and you just 
don’t know anything. You’re not miss- 
ing anything, ‘cause there’s nothing to 
miss. I mean, after you're dead noth- 
ing else does bother you, really 
There’s a fellow here in the hos- 
pital that shot himself and has a big 
hole in his face, and that frightens 
me more than death does . . . Some- 
thing like pills where you just go to 
sleep, it’s not very frightening, really.” 
What has brought him to this evalu- 
ation of life, “You're not missing 
anything, ‘cause there’s nothing to 
miss”? Let us look at his last five 
years, in which he has three times 
been a “voluntary patient” in mental 
hospitals, and then attempt to trace 
his development which resulted in 
such a culmination. As we shall see, 
there is no break in the continuity. As 
if they had been systematically 
planned or programmed on a com- 
puter, inner and outer events seemed 
to move inexorably in one direction. 
The first hospitalization occurred 
at the end of his second year of teach- 
ing, when his homosexual activities 
with two of his adolescent students 
were discovered. He agreed to commit 
himself to a mental hospital for thera- 
py, in order that the parents would 
not press legal charges against him. 
He was then twenty-three. The psychi- 
atric diagnosis on admission was “‘so- 
ciopathic personality disturbance, with 
homosexual leanings as the precipi- 
tating circumstance.” The therapist, 
with whom he had 45 sessions over a 
three-month period, summarizes the 
developmental picture as follows: 
“From birth, he has been deprived of 
affection. Throughout life, his rela- 
tionship with his mother, about whom 
he has been ambivalent, has been the 
center of his problem. In attempts to 
gain her love, he strongly identified 
himself with her, tried to assume the 
feminine role, and was in a constant 
state of anxiety lest she desert him. 
Failing to gain her affection, he re- 
taliated by feeling and saying that he 
hated her, which aroused intense guilt 
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feelings, being disobedient, failing in 
school, running away, and making 
sure that she learned about childish 
sex play and, later, homosexuality, At 
the same time that he was reacting 
against his mother, he was emotionally 
dependent upon her, so that all his 
behavior was directed toward trying 
to gain her affection or rebelling be- 
cause of his failure. 

“On the mother’s part [verified by 
an interview with the mother] there 
was extreme ambivalence toward the 
boy, ranging from open rejection to 
possessive dependence upon him and 
attempts at sexual seduction when she 
was drunk. Throughout his child- 
hood, and up to the present, she has 
been openly disparaging of him, com- 
pared him unfavorably with his half- 
brother, told him he was stupid, 
homely, and a sex pervert like his 
own father; yet, at the same time, she 
has leaned on him when her husband 
was away and has done her best to 
prevent his becoming independent. 
During all his life, he has been cogni- 
zant of and has frequently observed 
her promiscuity.” According to the 
therapist, he was making rapid prog- 
ress in understanding that “his homo- 
sexuality was but the more serious be- 
havior reaction to emotional conflicts 
which had been affecting his whole 
life . . . In therapy he had analyzed 
his attachment, dependence and re- 
jection of his mother; his resentment, 
yet imitation, of her promiscuity; his 
rivalry with his half-brother, whom, 
as a child, he had tried to get rid of; 
and his rejection of stepfathers and 
other men involved with his mother. 
... During therapy he came to recog- 
nize and verbalize that in coming to 
the hospital he had wished to avoid 
or reduce his punishment. As he de- 
veloped some emotional release and 
insight, with consequent changes in 
feelings, behavior, and plans, he began 
to look forward to his release from 
the hospital. The desire to leave was 
intensified by the development of 
anxiety, as he worked toward the 
deeper conflict in his relationship with 
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his mother.” Despite the therapist’s 
urging that he continue in therapy, 
he requested a release from the hos- 
pital at the end of three months, and 
it was granted. 

During his stay in the hospital, he 
had formed a sexual friendship with 
a young man, Jack, who had been 
hospitalized because of a suicide at- 
tempt. They left the hospital together 
—El helping to arrange Jack’s escape— 
and went to another state, where they 
were very soon arrested and jailed for 
passing checks with insufficient funds. 
After serving a short jail sentence, 
they returned to the metropolitan 
area in which El had gone to college. 
El was able to secure a position in a 
banking firm as a trainee, and he 
advanced steadily. At the end of a 
year he received a better offer from 
another firm. This position he held 
for three and a half years, during 
which time he was promoted four 
times, achieving the status of Chief 
Teller. 


During these years, his turbulent 
friendship with Jack continued. Much 
of the time El supported Jack, for 
whom he felt responsible in ways he 
did not understand. Periodic attempts 
to break with Jack were unsuccessful, 
and drunken scenes of violent verbal 
recrimination and physical encounter 
were routine. Although able to main- 
tain acceptable relationships at work, 
of a distant and formal nature, his 
contact with the ordinary hetero- 
sexual world ceased abruptly at five 
o'clock. From work, he frequently 
went directly to a semi-gay bar in a 
respectable hotel, where he would 
drink steadily for several hours, at 
which point he would begin a round 
of bar stops which would usually end 
in one of the more notorious and ob- 
vious gay bars. In loud and angry 
tones, he would then denounce the 
clientele in the most bitter terms, and 
then go home to Jack, or take some- 
one else home from the bar. His only 
relationships of a continuous nature 
were with his mother and Jack, and 
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were characterized by intense ambiv- 
alence and strife. 

He visited his mother one week end 
a month. According to his mother, 
“Due to his actions and manner of 
speech, I dared not have guests or 
make plans for that period. His lan- 
guage was terrible, filled with four- 
letter words which he tried to tell me 
‘everyone uses in the bars in the city.’ ” 
E] describes his visits home by saying, 
“When I get home with my mother, 
we fight till both of us get drunk, and 
then we’re able to stand each other 
for a while.” 


Although he was frequently de- 
pressed and anxious, and developed 
a duodenal ulcer, he was able to main- 
tain a_ better-than-satisfactory work 
performance, while continuing this 
social pattern in leisure time, until 
Jack, who had been arrested on a 
check charge and sent to prison, was 
about to be released. A visit to his 
friend in prison precipitated a violent 
quarrel over El’s failure to secure a 
job for him, which they understood 
to be a condition for the _ release. 
Shortly thereafter, El’s depression 
deepened. One night he took 200 
quarter-grains of phenobarbital, in a 
suicidal attempt. This was discovered 
rather promptly, and El was hospital- 
ized for a few days and released. The 
depression with suicidal ideas con- 
tinued, and he returned to the mental 
hospital in which, five years before, 
he had spent three months. The diag- 
nosis on admission was ‘“‘psychoneu- 
rotic depressive reaction and sexual 
psychopath.” Hospitalization for “‘sev- 
eral weeks’ was recommended. He 
was kept on the receiving ward two 
weeks and then released. 

Returning to the city of his former 
employment, he found that his posi- 
tion had been filled; but, with an ex- 
cellent recommendation, he secured 
a position with another banking 
company. Meanwhile, Jack had been 
released from prison. He and El re- 
sumed their turbulent pattern of 
drinking behavior and homosexual 
activities. This time, however, he was 
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able to manage only for a month un- 
til he quit his job, began to write 
“bum” checks, and, while drunk with 
his friend, made three suicide attempts 
with phenobarbital within a week. 
Each time he was found, although in 
the last attempt he had taken 200 
quarter-grains of phenobarbital and 
slept from Saturday morning to Mon- 
day morning, then “just woke up.” 
Jack, who had also made two previous 
suicide attempts, was picked up for 
violation of parole and returned to 
prison. On being arrested for passing 
“bum” checks, El was advised by the 
District Attorney to have himself com- 
mitted to a mental hospital, “because 
it was felt that the check passing, alco- 
holism, and suicidal attempts were a 
part of his homosexual problems.” 
On this, the third admission, the 
diagnosis was “psychoneurotic reac- 
tion, depressive reaction, character 
neurosis with associated homosexual- 
ity.” He was assigned to group thera- 
py, in which, according to the thera- 
pist, he was an active participant, 
“using intellectualization and verbal 
aggressiveness as favorite defense 
mechanisms, especially when his status 
as an overt homosexual appears to be 
threatened.”” During the first eight 
months, he carried on a campaign 
with the hospital authorities to get 
his commitment changed, in order 
that he might receive disability checks. 
When the request was denied, he re- 
quested release from the hospital. 
Both attempts were interpreted to 
him by hospital personnel as manipu- 
lative devices, the social worker com- 
menting, “It seems that this patient 
has been engaged in ‘cheating the 
effect’ of his behavior and is continu- 
ing in his efforts to manipulate 
others.” To this comment, E] replied 
that many times he did not know 
when he was sincere or whether he 
was “working an angle,” tor he had 
done so much of the latter that it had 
become “second nature” to him. 
Shortly thereafter, it was reported to 
the ward physician by a patient that 
El was secreting thorazine pills. In 
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view of his suicidal history, he was 
placed on a locked ward for two 
weeks. The therapist comments, “The 
hard core of the patient’s character 
disorder—his tendency to manipulate 
people and the environment for his 
own ends—has remained impervious 
to my therapeutic efforts. His entry 
into the hospital has been described 
by him as a successful manoeuver in 
beating a check rap so that his atti- 
tude has always kept him apart from 
his fellow patients in the treatment 
program. Setting up his own limits, 
he has deviated [performed homo- 
sexual acts] in the hospital and has 
recently been apprehended in a quasi- 
histrionic suicidal attempt. This act- 
ing out behavior is a repetition of his 
pre-hospital stay. When I recently 
asked him whether he might do better 
with another therapist he thought 
not. At this point he is a disruptive 
influence in my group which is object- 
ing to the considerable time spent on 
his behalf. | have also had a number 
of individual sessions with him but 
seem to be getting nowhere.” Shortly 
thereafter he was brought to Dr. 
Shneidman’s attention and, subse- 
quently, to mine. 

Earlier in this paper we were some- 
what dogmatic in stating that the 
psychological route by which El trav- 
eled to his meeting with us was so 
clearly marked as to have the appear- 
ance of inevitability. Such a statement 
may seem very presumptuous, as il to 
imply that there are no gaps in our 
knowledge of personality develop- 
ment in general and El’s in particular. 
We could, of course, not fail to be 
painfully aware of both. We did in- 
tend, however, to indicate that from 
the beginning, all we could learn of 
El’s life seemed to be congruent with, 
and indeed to point toward, the tragic 
events described in the account of his 
last five years. Let us now look at his 
history prior to the first hospitaliza- 
tion. 

El’s mother had a fondness for Navy 
men. She married three of them. She 
divorced the first one, El’s father, six 
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months after El’s birth, when he was 
court-martialed by the Navy for some 
“trouble he got into.” The second be- 
came El’s stepfather a year later, The 
third became his second stepfather 
when he was sixteen, a year after the 
death of the first. In between times, 
and concurrently, there were innu- 
merable others. Loyalty to the Navy 
was not the primary criterion of 
choice. 

On occasion, while intoxicated, the 
mother tried to go to bed with her 
sons. The first time was in El’s tenth 
summer. “We came out for a vaca- 
tion, and mother was drinking 
heavily and picking up a number of 
men, and she was bringing them home 
and was having intercourse in the 
same room as my brother and I were 
sleeping. And then one evening she 
went out and came back and _ she 
hadn't picked up anybody, or some- 
thing had happened, anyway she was 
alone. And so she started saying that 
she was going to bed with my brother 
and I, and started trying to play with 
my brother and I. And I got upset, and 
the only thing I could think of was 
trying to hide myself, and I jumped 
in bed and pulled the covers over me, 
and I remember that she said, ‘Ah, 
good; that’s where it’s done anyway,’ 
and she tried to climb in bed. And so 
I got very upset about this and ran 
out of the apartment and didn’t come 
back for a couple of hours. And by 
that time she had gone to sleep.” 
(Was this episode ever referred to 
again?) “No, this was never referred 
to again, but another similar experi- 
ence occurred a year later. Again it 
was under conditions when she was 
drunk. And she was trying to molest 
my brother and I. I don’t know if she 
even remembers it. She probably put 
it completely out of her mind. It was 
something she wouldn’t want to re- 
member.” (How did you feel about 
this?) “Oh, I think that she’s just as 
messed up as I am and she has a 
sexual preoccupation that’s — well, 
she’s very insecure in herself. And this 
is one way of proving to herself that 
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she has friends, that she’s able to at- 
tract people, is by getting people to 
go to bed with her. She is very inter- 
ested in sex. I don’t know whether 
she is interested in sex for sex or for 
what it can do for her, but she’s still 
picking up men and getting involved 
with them ... Well, everything I did, 
to her had some kind of sexual over- 
tones to it.” 

Navy families are likely to move 
frequently. El’s was no exception: 
seventeen times in his first eighteen 
years. The stepfather whom El] be- 
lieved to be his real father was away 
a good deal, leaving E] and his half- 
brother, three years his junior, in the 
mother’s care. Even when he was 
home, the discipline was left to the 
mother, especially in El’s case. There 
was little discipline of a consistent 
character. Threats of physical punish- 
ment or confinement in a mental 
hospital were frequently used. 

“I liked him in many ways,” El 
commented about his stepfather; 
“some ways I liked him better than 
my mother. When my mother and 
him would get into fights, it always 
seemed that it was my mother’s fault 
that the fights would start. And then 
she would start to drag my brother 
and I into the living room and de- 
mand that we make a choice between 
either him or her, and so when this 
would happen, I’d just lock myself in 
my room. Because actually in many 
ways I wanted to choose him over her 
and yet I didn’t feel 1 could choose 
him over her. This would be disloyal 
in some ways. And also if I were to 
choose her over him this wouldn’t 
make any real effect. He wouldn’t do 
anything in retaliation, but I was 
afraid that if I were to choose him 
over her, she would blow up and re- 
taliate in some way.” 

Although he never completed a 
grade in the same school in which he 
started it, El was a better-than-average 
student in grammar school, after the 
first grade, which he failed. By the 
time he was eight or nine, he was more 
happy staying at home reading than 
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going out to play. In response to the 
question “What kinds of things did 
you read?” El] replied, “ Well, until I 
got into high school, well, my mother 
took most of the women’s magazines, 
Companion, Ladies Home Journal, 
Colliers, and I read them through, 
and that type of thing. Then I started 
reading—in high school I started read- 
ing things like Tom Jones, and started 
reading a little Plato, and started 
reading a little of the philosophers, 
and this I liked very much... And 
then when I got into college, though, 
it changed. I never read mysteries, I 
never read love stories, and never read 
science fiction. And then when I got 
into college, science fiction became 
about the only thing I would read, 
and it’s still, even today, science fic- 
tion is one of my favorite forms of 
reading.” 

“El,” the mother reports, “was al- 
ways a child who liked to read a great 
deal and read books which often sur- 
prised adults that a child would be 
interested in reading, He never cared 
for outdoor games—baseball and foot- 
ball. In fact he could never learn to 
catch a ball properly and his ‘father’ 
would taunt him with the fact that he 
played like a girl. He also seemed to 
like to promote jealousy between the 
two boys, although he always treated 
them equally as far as gifts or clothing 
were concerned . He was a cub 
scout but he would desert the grou 
and go across the alley to play with 
a couple of little girls. We couldn't 
seem to interest him in any boyhood 
activities.” 

Sex was the only boyhood activity 
in which he was interested. E] remem- 
bers distinct sexual pleasure in the 
first grade when a boy who always 
stood in back of him rubbed up 
against him. At eight or nine he and 
a little neighbor girl used to go into 
the tool shed, take off their clothes, 
and “engage in oral copulation.” “I 
remember that her mother caught us 
doing this one time and that I was 
never allowed to go back to their 
house. And then I got involved with 
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a group of boys there. And my mother 
always blamed me as being the ring- 
leader of these boys, but I don’t think 
I was. As I remember it, the boy that 
lived across the street was the ring- 
leader, but for some reason all the 
blame fell on me. And my mother 
was willing to believe that I was the 
ringleader so the other parents were 
able to push off the blame on me. 
And we used to have homosexual re- 
lationships, mutual masturbation and 
oral copulation, And I remember 
there was a game where | played the 
king and I sat on a chair and then the 
subjects had to come and perform 
fellatio on me as part of their hom- 
age.” He had also initiated sexual 
activity with his younger brother, but 
this ceased after two years when El 
“poured turpentine on his anus one 
day” and his brother wouldn't let 
him do “it” any more. 

The only relationships El had in 
childhood involved sexual activity. 
Usually he was in the “dominant” role, 
performing sodomy or having fellatio 
performed on him. With puberty, the 
pattern changed to a more “passive” 
role [performing fellatio]. Sexual mat- 
uration came early, and the homo- 
sexual activities continued. By ten he 
was pubescent; by thirteen he was 
“the biggest boy in the class. Taller 
than anybody else. I was shaving when 
these other people weren’t even start- 
ing to get pubic hair yet, and I was 
just out of place with these people.” 

Meanwhile El’s homosexual activi- 
ties had come to his mother’s atten- 
tion. “As far back as early childhood 
this problem has been present,” she 
complains. “At the age of 7 neighbors 
complained to me about his behavior 
with other little boys in the neigh- 
borhood. I had this problem in every 
neighborhood with him. At 13 the 
complaints became so strong that I 
took him to a psychologist which was 
probably a mistake but I could not 
afford a psychiatrist’s fees. After sev- 
eral months of treatment, he ran 
away from home for a week or ten 
days. He stayed in a hotel across the 
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street from the psychologist’s office. 
After this happened I discontinued 
consultations for him.” 

El has some things to say about this 
episode. “All of a sudden everything 
seemed to blow up. I guess I had 
gotten a little too bold or something, 
but anyway I started making mistakes 
and my mother started catching me 
in, you know, compromising positions, 
and other people were catching me at 
it .. . My mother would spank me, 
and she was all the time yelling that I 
should be sent to a mental hospital 
and stuff. She tried to get me into a 
hospital. She took me down to a 
clinic and had an electroencephalo- 
graph run on me and a number of 
tests run. I don’t know what the re- 
sults of the thing were. She seems 
rather vague about them herself. . . 
And I ran away from home then, and 
the only thing I took was three fifths 
of whiskey and a suitcase.”” (Had you 
already begun to use alcohol by this 
time?) “Well, my family always used 
alcohol, and we weren’t forbidden to 
use it at home. Of course our mother 
didn’t approve of our drinking very 
much, but whenever she was drinking 
we were allowed to have a beer or 
whatever else she was drinking around 
there. And so when I ran away, I took 
the three fifths of whiskey and went 
over to a little hotel. Oh, my mother 
had started sending me to a psychia- 
trist—oh, a psychologist. And so when 
I ran away, for some reason | found 
a hotel a block away from his offices, 
and then I lived in dread that some- 
day I was going to walk out and that 
he was going to be walking down the 
street and see me. But I guess maybe 
I was hoping he would, too. So I 
stayed for a week, drank up the whis- 
key, and came home.” (What did you 
live on?) “Well, I went around to the 
various neighbors and said that my 
mother had given me a grocery list 
and that she’d forgotten to give me 
the money and would they give me 
the money to go out to the store and 
she would pay them as soon as she got 
home. And took two or three 
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neighbors for that. I didn’t have too 
much. I think it was only twenty or 
twenty-five dollars.” (You were thir- 
teen. How could you get into a 
hotel?) ‘I looked like I was seventeen 
or eighteen, and I always felt guilty 
when I went downtown — I was sure 
everyone was looking at me and won- 
dering why I wasn’t in service. The 
war was on then, you know.” (So you 
could get away with a hotel registra- 
tion.) “Yeah. They let me in there. 
My mother raised hell with the hotel, 
afterwards.” (Tell me about the psy- 
chologist.) “I enjoyed going to him 
and talking to him, but I don’t know 
if he did me any good. He was willing 
to accept me more as an equal than 
any other adult. The only thing I 
remember at all clearly was his telling 
me not to masturbate as often as | 
did.” 

Meanwhile El had discovered that 
his stepfather was not his real father. 
He learned it quite by accident. When 
an insurance agent inquired which 
child was adopted, E] “knew” it must 
be he. His questions about his father 
were answered in full measure by the 
use of the old adage “Like father, 
like son.” “My mother always had 
the feeling that my father, my own 
father, was homosexual, and_ she’s 
told me this a number of times, that 
that was one of the reasons she di- 
vorced him, that he was homosexual. 
And I think she has the feeling that 
homosexuality is hereditary; and, 
therefore, I was predisposed or pre- 
destined to be a homosexual, as far 
as she is concerned. And so my normal 
childhood activities just confirmed 
this in her mind, and then there was 
nothing that could be done to change 
it, as far as she was concerned.” 

One short sentence in the biography 
completed by his mother at the time 
of his third hospitalization describes 
El’s father: “Father has been in and 
out of mental hospitals numerous 
times, is an alcoholic, and I believe 
he has the same problem as _ the 
patient.” 

The epithet “queer” had become a 
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frequent way of addressing him, by 
the time he was fifteen. Trying to 
catch a ball one day, he broke his 
glasses. Not wanting the boy who 
threw the ball to be blamed, he made 
up a story that he had dropped them 
accidentally. The stepfather took him 
to the place where he had the pre- 
sumed accident, and finding no glass, 
“for some reason said that what had 
happened was that I had propositioned 
somebody and that they had hit me. 
By this time my mother and step- 
father had pretty well come to expect 
homosexual relations from me. And 
that was a funny thing, because here 
during this time I was going with 
Alice, and she was the one person I 
went out with most, and yet they were 
always accusing me of homosexual 
relationships.” 

While the stepfather was away dur- 
ing the war— when El was thirteen or 
or fourteen—his mother decided to 
send him to a military school. El de- 
scribes the sequence of events as fol- 
lows: “The Social Service came out to 
the house, and I understand that they 
were threatening to take both my 
brother and I away from her because 
my father was overseas and she was 
hanging out in the bars around the 
neighborhood in which we lived and 
they didn’t feel that she was giving us 
a home and stuff. So she sent both my 
brother and I to a military school 
[separately]. And of course military 
school just continued the homosexual 
practice . . . I liked it there; I was 
very unhappy when my mother took 
me out of it and I seemed to get 
along pretty well .. . They made me 
a sergeant in a very short time and I 
had my own squad and things like 
that. Of course the homosexual activi- 
ties were continuing, but they were 
under cover. They didn’t seem to 
know about them; or, if they did 
know about them, they didn’t seem 
to care, as long as you kept them 
discreet . . . Sometimes, as one of the 
senior students, I was left in charge 
of the barracks, and then it became 
active, the homosexuality, when I had 
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these younger boys. But when it was 
with the people my own age group, 
I think it was still more passive—that 
type of homosexual activity.” 

When he came out of military 
school, after a year, and entered a 
public junior high school, he formed 
a friendship with a girl his own age, 
Ruth. “She was a little Jewish girl, 
and we were constantly together. I 
became very attached to her. . . but 
at this time, also, was when I really 
started breaking up with people, be- 
cause I started doing things deliber- 
ately to irritate people. It was sort of 
funny, because here I was running 
around with this Jewish girl, very at- 
tached to her, and yet I was running 
around yelling ‘Heil Hitler,’ and com- 
ing out in class and saying things like 
‘Every night when I go to bed I pray 
that tonight the Japanese will bomb 
this city . . .. and things which didn’t 
go to build up a good public relation- 
ship.” (Can you reconstruct what was 
going on in you at that time? Do you 
understand it?) “No, I really don’t 
understand why I was doing it. I know 
that I felt left out of things. I know 
that I had to wear glasses and people 
made fun of me because of the glasses: 
the ‘four-eye’ bit.” 

El remembers that “one of the 
teachers at the school was always try- 
ing to break us [E] and Ruth] up. 
She caught us there and was talking 
to us. She said something like ‘Well, 
you know really you should wait until 
you're married before you do these 
things, because then they will be so 
much more precious.’ So I think she 
imagined it was going a little bit 
further than just necking and _pet- 
ting.” (Why didn’t it go further?) “I 
really don’t know .. . I think that I 
went as far as I felt I could go with 
her. I don’t think she would have 
allowed it.” 

Just before his fifteenth birthday 
the family moved again. “When I first 
got there, I got along pretty well, at 
first. The kids accepted me, and I 
don’t know what I did to change, or 
what happened, but I got along pretty 
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well, at first. And for a while there 
was no sex at all.’”” He found another 
girl friend, Alice, and again estab- 
lished a close attachment, This rela- 
tionship was broken by another family 
move nine months later, In the new 
school he went back to homosexual 
activity, forming a close friendship 
with a boy his age. Again the family 
moved, at the end of nine months, re- 
turning to the community in which he 
had been able to get along “pretty 
well.” The homosexual] relationships 
continued, although he also had mu- 
tual oral copulation and mutual mas- 
turbation with Alice. She would not 
allow intercourse. “She didn’t consider 
the oral thing as really being sex and 
she wanted to retain her virginity.” 
She knew that he was having homo- 
sexual relationships but did not object 
to these, and they had plans for even- 
tual marriage. This relationship con- 
tinued through the three years of high 
school and into college. His masturba- 
tion fantasies were exclusively male. 
During high school he joined the 
DeMolay, at the insistence of his step- 
father. His mother reports that the 
stepfather, “knowing El’s problem, 
kept taunting him with the idea that 
he would not be accepted into mem- 
bership. He was never active, attended 
only a few meetings and dropped out 
. . . He became interested in the AYD 
(American Youth for Democracy) 
which at this time is listed as a sub- 
versive group. This I protested against 
very vigorously and tried to point out 
to him why the group was wrong.” 
About this time, when he was six- 
teen, he made his first suicide attempt. 
The details are not clear. He describes 
it as follows: “I forget exactly what 
happened but something made me 
very depressed, and then I had got in- 
to a—my mother and father always 
had liquor around the house, and I 
had gotten into the liquor and had 
drank it. I drank half a fifth, or some- 
thing like that, and was very depressed 
at the time, so I went downtown, and 
the thing that I was looking for was 
arsenic, and that was what I was going 
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to use to kill myself, but I went to 
several drugstores and wasn’t able to 
get any arsenic.” (Do you think if you 
had gotten it you would have used 
it?) “I think I would of, because I was 
drunk enough that I wouldn’t have 
cared, at the time.” 

He was able to maintain a high 
grade-average by “choosing things I 
knew I could do well in. Like I didn’t 
take calculus because I was afraid that 
I'd flunk it. I chose things I didn’t 
have to do any homework in.”” (What 
were your intentions at that time?) 
“I don’t know. Well, I was just in- 
terested in earthquakes, and had join- 
ed the Seismological Society. And then 
I realized that seismology had more to 
do with just earthquakes and that 
there was a great deal of math involv- 
ed in this type of work. So I lost in- 
terest in it, and when I graduated from 
high school I didn’t know exactly what 
I wanted to do. In fact I didn’t really 
want to do anything, I guess.” 


In high school he participated in 
school drama productions and formed 
a close association with a small group 
‘of students who were interested in 
music and drama. “There were boys 
and girls involved in this group, and 
we were together simply because we 
‘didn’t seem to fit in with anybody else. 
It was sort of a mutual protection as- 
sociation . . . It was the arty group, 
and there wasn’t too many people 
who were actually interested in the 
type of art that we were interested in 
at school.” This was not a homosexual 
group, but El did, in his senior year, 
also join a Little Theatre group in the 
community, which had a number of 
homosexuals as members, They intro- 
duced him into the adult homosexual 
community of bars and private social 
circles. Commenting on this period, 
his mother writes, “While in high 
school, his illness became very notice- 
able and he did not deny it. In his 
Senior year, if he had a few drinks his 
voice became very much like a young 
girl’s and he began to ‘pick up men’ 
on the street downtown. I found a 
diary in which he listed all his ‘affairs’ 
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by name and date. I believe this diary 
is still in possession of the County 
Sheriff's office.” E] cannot explain why 
he kept the diary, When the mother 
turned it over to the sheriff's office, an 
investigation was begun, but so many 
prominent citizens of the community 
were implicated that it was abruptly 


stopped. 


As a consequence of this episode, 
his mother urged him to move away 
from the home community. He was 
able to secure admission to a college 
in a large metropolitan center a short 
distance away from his home—a center 
with a large homosexual community 
into which he immediately entered. 
The relation between town and gown 
in such a community is a close one 
and the circuit from gay bars to adult 
circles in which college youth are 
welcomed, quickly traveled. Finding 
little to interest or challenge him in- 
tellectually in college, El spent most 
of his time during the first two years 
in this community moving from one 
homosexual liaison to another, with 
fellow students and professional men. 
At one point he sought help from a 
counselor, but was soon invited by 
him to engage in homosexual activity, 
so did not continue. 


The second suicide attempt occurred 
about this time. He had a love af- 
fair with an older man. From a party 
to which they had gone, his friend 
went home with someone else. El] went 
home to the boarding house in which 
he lived and turned on the gas heater. 
He had put a towel under the door, 
but the house was old and there was 
leakage, so that other people smelled 
the gas very quickly and came in be- 
fore he had lost consciousness. 


One of his student friends had a 
girl friend with whom he engaged in 
sexual activity. E] was invited to par- 
ticipate in this activity and thus had 
his first experience of heterosexual 
intercourse while his friend watched. 
The relationship continued sporadi- 
cally for about a year. Occasionally 
El would have intercourse alone with 
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the girl. Usually all three were in- 
volved. 

He decided he would become an 
elementary teacher “cause I had heard 
that that was the easiest course in the 
whole school and, also, that if I be- 
came a teacher that I wouldn't ever 
have to worry about a job; that there 
is such a demand for teachers that I 
could go practically any place I 
wanted to.” He reported that he did 
not do well in the education courses 
because he disagreed with the philoso- 
phy that was being presented, “the 
idea that you shouldn't yell at the 
children, you should always be kind 
to them, you shouldn't frustrate them 
or put any demands on them that 
they are not able to handle. Whereas 
I felt in my own case if somebody had 
put some demands on me and had 
made me do something and had made 
me buckle down, I would have done 
more. They kept saying that the 
bright child will want to do more, and 
I didn’t feel that that was the case. I 
felt that the bright child would do as 
little as he possibly could and get 
away with it.” 

Although he completed three and 
a half years, he did not finish college 
because he had taken a job afternoons 
and evenings working in a bank and 
thought he could not find a way to 
support himself and take the courses 
in practice teaching. He decided to 
apply for an emergency teaching cre- 
dential and obtain his teaching ex- 
perience in this way. The credential 
was granted, and at the age of twenty- 
one he began teaching sixth grade in 
a small suburban community. For the 
first year he managed to control his 
homosexual impulses, except for week- 
end excursions to metropolitan centers 
near by. At the end of the year his 
contract was renewed. He lived with a 
family on a ranch near the school, and 
his social relationships in the com- 
munity were largely restricted to this 
family. He was planning to leave 
teaching because he did not enjoy the 
poor students. In the middle of the 
second year two of his students, who 
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lived on a nearby ranch, came for help 
with class work. E] involved them in 
homosexual activity. The sequence 
of events leading to his first and sub- 
sequent admissions to mental hos- 
pitals has already been described. 
When Dr. Shneidman and I saw El 
for the first time, in his third hospi- 
talization, it was anticipated that he 
might be released at any time, since 
he was a voluntary patient and was 
petitioning for release. He had been 
in the hospital nine months and had 
just been moved off the locked ward in 
which he had been confined for two 
weeks because of some indications of 
suicidal impulses, A few weeks prior 
to his restriction to the locked ward, 
he had written a letter to his mother: 


Dear Mama: 

Don’t know what is wrong tonight, but 
I've been feeling depressed all day. Really 
have been feeling this way for the last couple 
of days, I think that one trouble is that Dr. 
X has been gone nearly a month and I’ve 
felt that my therapy classes were mostly a 
waste of time with the substitute therapist 
in charge. There were things I wanted to 
bring up and discuss but it didn’t seem 
worthwhile when I'd just have to bring them 
up again for Dr. X. Well the good Doctor 
will be back Monday. He was here a week 
ago Monday but then left, and as I slept 
through my therapy class Monday I haven't 
seen him yet. I guess I'll live that long. 

Still that doesn’t help to relieve me at the 
moment. This is the way I felt when I tried 
suicide at home—just sort of empty inside 
and somewhat depressed, as if there was no 
reason to go on or that going on was too 
much of a problem to be faced alone. 

I don’t think I'll try anything as dramatic 
as suicide tonight. The only way possible 
right now seems to be to hang myself and 
I’m too much of a coward for that. If any- 
thing went wrong, I'd just cripple myself 
and then where would I be. I will admit 
that I’ve thought about saving my pills and 
a couple of times I did manage to save one 
or two when I was feeling this way but the 
next morning I’d feel fine and then I'd flush 
them down the toilet. Anyway it would take 
too long to save up enough to do any real 
damage and besides, I don’t know if Thora- 
zine could kill anyone or not. 

But tonight, that letter you wrote to me 
when I was in jail there and you said “Can't 
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you find some rope and end it all” keeps 
going through my mind. Right now I wish 
that the last time when I took the 50 grains 
of phenobarbital had been the last time. I 
fully intended it to be as I just climbed into 
bed and went to sleep knowing Jack was in 
jail and no one would find me until you 
became worried. Instead I just slept until 
Monday morning when I had to come to, 


Suicide has been on my mind all day and 
I've been thinking about the first time I 
tried it when R= [a homosexual friend] 
found me and had me taken to the County 
Hospital, I think that was because of Jack. 


There’s really no good reason I can give 
except going back to that old theme of mine 
of dependence. In April I went to the prison 
to visit on the first week-end. Jack’s time 
was getting pretty short then and he was 
worried that he would be overdue. He had 
asked me to find him a job but there wasn’t 
much I could do. I did visit [two firms] 
and phoned some of his old employers but 
they all wanted a personal interview with 
Jack. Jack became upset and somewhat angry 
with me when I didn’t find him a job and 
said to me in a fit of anger, “If you don't 
find me a job, I'll never forgive you.” This, 
along with the misgiving about if I really 
wanted Jack back with me or not after the 
wav he had acted before made it seem the 
easiest way out was to either kill myself or 
become ill. I was pretty sure R would find 
out what I had done, so with the thought 
of death or illness in my mind, I decided to 
combine the two—I'd try suicide and be sent 
to the hospital as mentally ill. That way I 
couldn't be blamed for not finding Jack a 
job. 


When that didn’t succeed and I was just 
held in the hospital over the week-end, I 
decided to be more dramatic one time when 
I was drinking and thought if I attempted 
suicide in a police station, I'd be sent to 
[the mental hospital] for sure. That’s when 
I tried it on the steps of the Hall of Justice 
and instead I was just held as a common 
drunk. 

The closer Jack’s time for release came 
the worse I became, the heavier I drank and 
the more confused I became. It seems that 
they wouldn’t send me to the hospital as a 
suicide so I finally decided to commit myself, 
but this wasn’t what I wanted. It was too 
obvious an escape from Jack and I still 
wasn't sure that maybe things wouldn’t be 
different and Jack a changed person when 
he got back. It’s still rather mixed up. As I 
said, I've been thinking about this all day 
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but I haven’t got everything straight in my 
own mind yet. 

When Jack got out I wanted out of [the 
mental hospital} and wrote a letter asking 
to be released but the next day I sent them 
another note saying to disregard the first 
and I'd stay. They kept me two weeks after 
the first note before they finally released me, 
so I guess that didn’t have much to do with 
it. As the social worker told you, there was 
nothing that the hospital could do for me. 

After that I got back to ........................ [the 
city] and Jack refused to get a job and I 
lost mine, it just didn’t seem worth while. 
Jack was using me to support him and I 
felt that I didn’t have the money to do it as 
I had before. So I tried suicide again—this 
time I think to frighten Jack and maybe 
get rid of him, Instead Jack also decided to 
try suicide, so when I was released we went 
out for one last fling and then I took the 
pills again. Jack thought I had died and I 
think he was quite serious when he tried 
suicide later for he was sure I was dead 
and he was taking as much phenobarb as 
I had taken. Thank God he didn’t die or 
Id never be able to forgive myself. 

When I came to, Jack was gone. Later I 
found out that he had gotten his mother to 
get him a hotel room, but I thought he had 
deserted me and I went on a drunk that 
lasted until I found out he was in jail. I 
knew then he was going back to prison and 
I felt at fault for this, so once again I tried 
to kill myself. Again I failed. 1 guess I’m 
just doomed to be a failure all my life. Lights 
out so will close. 


Love, El 


About a month later he wrote to 
his friend R, with whom he had shar- 
ed an apartment while Jack was in 
jail: 

I got tossed into a locked ward last week. 
The doctors thought I was becoming de- 
pressed, despondent and confused. I guess 
I gave them reason for thinking this way 
but not enough that they really needed to 
fear I would try suicide again. Anyway, they 
got excited over a letter I wrote my mother 
in which I reminded her of a remark she 
made while I was in jail on a forgery charge, 
to wit “Can't you find a piece of rope and 
end all this?” Then I went on to say that at 
times, I felt like doing just that. 

This shook them up with my record of 
suicide tries and when they shook down my 
room to find out if I had anything I might 
try to harm myself with, they found the 
Thorazine that I hadn’t been taking. I had 
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3000 milligrams of the stuff and this shook 
them up even more. But one thing was lack- 
ing to make me take the Thorazine—booze. 
Every time I've attempted suicide I've been 
boozed up which gave me Dutch courage 
to try it. 

I have no doubts that I'll probably kill 
myself eventually, I'll get drunk, begin to 
think everything is totally black and make 
an attempt which will finally succeed. Might 
take another fifty years or next year—right 
now I hope it’s fifty years off. As long as I 
stay away from drink I think I'll be fairly 
safe, be able to weather the normal ups and 
downs of everyone’s life. 

I have no intentions of suicide now, and 
don’t think I really had when I wrote to my 
mother. I think what I was trying to do was 
hit back at her for some reason. I still have 
to find out why I'm hitting out at my 
mother—what I blame her for. 


He was released from the hospital 
six months after writing this letter. 
He believes that the release was finally 
put through when he wrote the super- 
intendent that he would “file a writ 
of habeas corpus” if they wouldn't 
release him, We interviewed him the 
day alter he had heard the news that 
he was to be discharged. Whether he 
had made progress in understanding 
his relationship with his mother may 
be judged by the following: “Around 
here, of course,” he commented, “one 
of the most common things is for 
people to say, ‘Well, I hate my 
mother.’ I know that when I came 
in here that in some ways I was feeling 
that way. I was telling myself this. But 
actually what I think was that I ac- 
tually loved my mother but that she 
wasn’t giving me the love I deserved. 
Therefore I was going to tell myself 
that I hated her, and this would equal 
out the thing, and, actually, a great 
deal of my problem, my maladjust- 
ment, is not hating my mother but 
liking her too well, And not being 
able to express this in an acceptable 
way. She’s a very cold woman in 
some ways, and her family was very 
religious people who didn’t believe in 
expressing their emotion, and very 
cold. She was raised in a cold family 
and she wants warmth but she doesn’t 
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know how to give it. And she’s cold, 
too. When she comes down—I can’t 
remember kissing her since—I don’t 
know—8 or 10. But she comes down 
here, we shake hands, don’t embrace 
or anything like that. It’s very cold 
and formal, and I think that if I 
were to be warm towards her that 
this would frighten her, too, She 
wouldn’t know how to accept this 
warmth, and also it would frighten 
me if she were to similarly do this to 
me. I wouldn’t know what to expect 
from her.” 

There seemed to be no area of life 
from which ambivalence was absent: 
work, mother, homosexuality and 
homosexuals, women, friendship, 
death, and life. He could neither ac- 
cept nor give up homosexuality, Since 
the age of eighteen he had been telling 
himself that it was just a phase 
through which he was passing, and 
that he would outgrow it and settle 
down and marry someday. He liked 
women and was able to achieve in- 
tercourse with them, yet felt drawn, 
with loathing of himself, toward 
homosexuality which made him feel 
“dirty” afterwards. He could associate 
with other homosexuals only if drunk, 
and then felt a strong urge to de- 
nounce them. A homosexual relation- 
ship, he felt, could lead only to de- 
struction of both persons, as in his 
relationship with Jack. He wanted 
either to accept homosexuality or to 
become heterosexual—and felt very 
pessimistic about both, One might 
refer to him in Riesman’s phrase, as 
marginal to his marginality. 

While in the hospital, he had join- 
ed an Alcoholics Anonymous group, 
and there felt more accepted. His 
plan on leaving the hospital was to 
visit his mother for a few days over 
the Christmas holiday—about which 
he had very mixed feelings—and then 
try to start life in a new community. 
He planned to stay in an AA halfway 
house while looking for a job with a 
banking firm. If he could live in the 
AA house, he could not only manage 
to live cheaply, but might also manage 
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to stay away from alcohol, since that 
was a condition of the house. 

After his release, he wrote a letter 
to another patient in the hospital de- 
scribing the events immediately fol- 
lowing his discharge. The psychologist 
who was his work supervisor in the 
hospital was shown the letter, which 
he abstracted as follows: “Upon re- 
lease he had cashed in his bus ticket 
and caught a train to the city of his 
mother’s residence. In the bar, he was 
picked up by a rich woman about 60 
who paid for his drinks. He gave her 
a story about divorce and children but 
accepted her invitation to show her 
the city at her expense. He managed 
to avoid sleeping with her by going 
to the YMCA every evening about 9. 
As soon as he was rid of her, he would 
go to the homosexual spots and try to 
pick up young boys. After three days 
of this, he returned to his mother’s 
house.” The supervisor then com- 
ments: “One gets the impression his 
social adjustment is precarious and 
that beyond the next drink or traffic 
light lies more conflict with society 
and eventually more institutionaliza- 
tion.” 

After several stormy weeks with his 
mother, he carried through his plan 
to move to a new community and look 
for work. Shortly after he arrived, he 
called Dr. Shneidman and myself and 
came out to see us. We had made it 
clear to him in the hospital that we 
hoped he would keep in touch with 
us. He reported that his friend Jack 
had come down with him but that 
they had separated, E] succeeding in 
his plan to live in an AA house. He 
had already begun to look for work 
but was having great difficulty, since 
he felt obligated to tell prospective 
employers in the banking business that 
he had just come out of a mental 
hospital where he had had treatment 
for emotional difficulties and an alco- 
holic problem. 

About a week and a half later, fol- 
lowing a drinking episode with his 
friend Jack, he was asked to leave the 
AA house. He went to the YMCA. 
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Living on very limited funds which he 
had obtained from his mother, he 
persisted in job hunting, meanwhile 
moving to a cheap hotel where Jack 
also had a room, Drinking continued, 
but he was somehow able to keep his 
one suit presentable, and himself clean 
and sober in the daytime, so that he 
could continue job hunting. He did 
not give up, despite the recession and 
the additional handicap that mention 
of his recent hospitalization appeared 
on his work record. Finally he succeed- 
ed in obtaining a position as a teller. 
The personnel manager was impressed 
with him, although he knew about his 
hospitalization-—not about his homo- 
sexuality. We were asked to validate 
the medical history and also to give 
an opinion about the likelihood of 
his being a satisfactory employee. In 
view of his work record despite a dis- 
ruptive personal and social life, we 
urged the personnel manager to give 
him a chance. 

He has held this position now about 
four months. Shortly after he began 
work, he moved from the hotel to a 
small apartment, where he lives alone. 
He and Jack have separated, but it 
may be another temporary separation. 
Unable to obtain any more money 
from El, Jack has left town. El has 
made no friends, other than the casual 
friendships at work which do not con- 
tinue after work hours. His only com- 
panions are strangers whom he meets 
for an hour or two in a gay bar. Re- 
cently, he bought a cat and a televi- 
sion set “to keep him home in the 
evenings.” The public library furnish- 
es him a supply of science fiction and 
novels, but most evenings he drinks in 
the gay bars or at home alone. 

About three months ago, on his last 
visit to us, he reported that he had 
been having thoughts of suicide. We 
located a psychiatrist for him, but 
when the time came for the appoint- 
ment he cancelled it, saying that he 
could not afford it until he had been 
working for a longer period. Occa- 
sionally he calls on the telephone 
and reports that “things are about the 
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same.”” About a month ago he called, 
saying, “I still intend to get in touch 
with one of the doctors you recom- 
mended, but right now things seem 
to be going quite well.” 


Could a better format have been 
designed for producing El’s adult char- 
acter than the one which in fact did 
produce it? Let us review the major 
components of that format. An openly 
seductive, promiscuous, emotionally 
cold mother constantly rejects El and 
at the same time controls him by 
manipulating his fear of her retalia- 
tion if he should reject her, thus mak- 
ing him dependent on her, Absence of 
a father or father-surrogate for long 
periods of time helps to increase the 
mother’s effective power and at the 
same time insures the likelihood that 
the identification model will be femin- 
ine. Unable to achieve a firm basis of 
love and trust in the relationship with 
his mother, yet firmly tied to her by 
intense and ambivalent feelings, he is 
effectively isolated from his peers in 
childhood. A potential relationship 
with a younger half-brother is dis- 
rupted by El’s hostile rivalry with 
him, promoted by both parents. From 
an early age, all relationships are sex- 
ualized, possibly stimulated by, and 
in imitation of, the mother. Hetero- 
sexual and homosexual play alike are 
discovered and punished. Efforts to 
establish continuing relationships with 
peers are blocked by frequent changes 
of school, as well as by El’s inability 
to enter the male alliance with dem- 
onstrated competence in male skills. 
Despite the punishment, homosexual 
activities continue, as the only means 
of peer contact and as a form of open 
rebellion against the mother. The 
early onset of adolescence and _preco- 
cious physical development serve to 
set him still farther apart from his 
age-mates. Homosexual activities, now 
more openly displayed, earn him the 
epithet “queer” as a confirmation of 
the mother’s belief that he has in- 
herited such behavior from his father. 
Efforts at heterosexuality are discour- 
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aged, except incestuous ones initiated 
by the mother. 

Psychodynamically, and in terms of 
learned gratification and opportunity 
structures, the pattern of homosex- 
uality is thus established. That sporad- 
ic efforts at heterosexuality should 
continue is to be understood primari- 
ly in terms of their thinly disguised 
homosexual content, as in fantasies, 
male-shared heterosexual intercourse, 
and the like. Yet it is surprising that 
as much heterosexuality remains. 

Drinking and other forms of anti- 
social behavior are readily available in 
the family habit-patterns, and begin, 
without too much discouragement, 
relatively early. At no time in his 
adolescent years are alternative life 
models available to him. The only 
social groups which will readily accept 
him are either homosexual groups or 
rebellious non-conformists like him- 
self, and his fear of rejection will not 
permit attempts to enter other groups. 

His primary asset, high intelligence, 
has been trained to virtual incapacity 
by a diet of women’s magazines and 
science fiction. Whatever intellectual 
curiosity remains lacks the necessary 
emotional drive and discipline to re- 
sult in anything more than dilettan- 
tism. His complaint that he feels “just 
sort of empty inside and somewhat de- 
pressed, as if there was no reason to 
go on or that going on was too much 
of a problem to be faced alone” is a 
realistic appraisal, and suicidal at- 
tempts under the influence of alcohol 
a logical outcome, 

Therapeutic efforts in successive 
hospitalizations met with little success, 
in part because they served the pri- 
mary purpose (and were thus inter- 
preted by him) of helping him to 
avoid more serious consequences of his 
behavior. It is difficult to imagine that 
he could mobilize sufficient emotional 
drive, or find positive values with ad- 
equate power, to motivate voluntary 
and sustained therapeutic endeavor. 
All that remains by way of adequate 
motivation is fear of death, and, as 
we have seen, death holds no terror 
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but, on the contrary, a promise of just 
going to sleep and not being bothered. 
E] is not a modern Hamlet. 

Despite his severe emotional handi- 
caps, El is nevertheless able to work 
effectively for long periods of time, as 
in the four-and-a-half-year period be- 
tween the first and second hospitaliza- 
tions. He is also able, despite in- 
toxication every night and every in- 
centive to adopt a skid-row pattern in 
appearance and behavior while living 
in a skid-row hotel, to maintain a suc- 
cessful appearance as a well-groomed 
businessman. We do not understand 
either the source of the motivation or 
the accomplishment. 

In this summary review, we have 
avoided psychodiagnostic labels, be- 
cause none of them seem to be com- 
pletely appropriate nor to add any- 
thing substantial to our understanding 
of El’s difficulties. At different times 
he has been diagnosed as a character 
disorder, sociopathic personality, and 
psychoneurotic reaction with depres- 
sive features. The one diagnosis which 
has not, to our knowledge, been made 
is psychosis, nor would we make this 
diagnosis now; nevertheless, we do 
not understand why his development 
did not have such a result. All of the 
essential ingredients for the develop- 
ment of a psychosis have been out- 
lined in El’s biography, 

And the future? Even when “things 
seem to be going quite well,” life is 
still lived on the margin, a thin mar- 
gin, for El, between life and death. 
Nothing has fundamentally changed 
in his precariously balanced psyche. 
He cannot, as do some homosexuals, 
make of his particular form of margin- 
ality a place in which to live a secret, 
but to himself acceptable, and even 
creative existence; nor can he use it 
as an open challenge to others for ac- 
ceptance. The lifelong emotional di- 
alogue of El with his mother, in which 
the homosexuality is and has been a 
constant theme, has not been inter- 
rupted, From the beginning, it has 
crowded out other voices, Although 
the script for the dialogue was written 
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down afterwards and thus loses much 
of the original drama, the ancient 
oedipal theme is clear. As in the 
original Greek treatment of this 
theme, the end is tragedy. For the 
Greeks, tragedy lay in the powerless- 
ness of man, in spite of heroic struggle, 
to change a fate willed by the gods. 
They did not believe with Milton 
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that: 


The mind is its own place, and in itself 


Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of 
Heaven. 


Psychologists are neither Greeks nor 
Miltonians, but in El’s case the Greek 
view, if expressed in modern language, 
is tempting. 
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The purpose of this study was to 
determine certain characteristics of 
the test performances of neurotic in- 
dividuals that would distinguish those 
who remain longer in individual psy- 
chotherapy. The major interest was in 
developing information about a com- 
bination of variables derived from 
psychological assessment procedures, 
particularly the Rorschach, that would 
provide stable estimates of variables 
which would be most predictive of 
length of stay in individual psycho- 
therapy. 

The criterion variable, individual 
psychotherapy interviews, offered an 
objective and unambiguous dependent 
variable. It was recognized that such 
a criterion is not directly related to 
an ultimate goal of predicting re- 
sponse to psychotherapy but it seemed 
reasonable to conclude that a relation 
exists, in some degree, between length 
of stay and improvement in individual 
psychotherapy (Bailey et al., 1959; 
Cartwright, 1955; Taylor, 1956). It 
seemed logical to assume, further, that 
although not intrinsically an index of 
improvement, length of stay in indi- 
vidual psychotherapy at least afforded 
an opportunity for improvement to 
occur, and, that the identification of 
individuals more likely to remain in 
psychotherapy would provide a first 
approximation to an ultimate goal of 
predicting therapeutic response. 


* This article is an elaboration of a paper 
originally presented by the senior author at 
the annual meeting of the Midwestern Psy- 


chological Association, Chicago, May, 1961. 
? Data for this study was collected and ana- 
lyzed by the senior author during his tenure 
at the Veterans Administration Regional 
Office, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


METHOD 

A number of hypotheses, derived 
from clinical experience and from a 
review of the relevant clinical litera- 
ture (Auld and Eron, 1953; Barron, 
1953; Filmer-Bennett, 1955; Gibby et 
al., 1953, 1954; Kotkov and Meadow, 
1953; Rogers et al., 1951; Taulbee, 
1958), provided the framework for 
the study. It was hypothesized that the 
individual’s age, verbal intelligence, 
and Rorschach response categories 
(e.g., total number of responses, move- 
ment, sum color (Beck weights) , pure 
form, well-seen forms, populars) 
would bear a relation to the therapeu- 
tic process, both in terms of Rorschach 
theory and in terms of the underlying 
personality factors which might con- 
tribute to the enhancement of thera- 
peutic activity. 

The sample consisted of 353 white 
males, with a clinical diagnosis of 
neurotic dysfunction, in an outpatient 
mental health clinic. No individual 
was included who presented any evi- 
dence of psychotic or organic involve- 
ment. Only those individuals who had 
had a psychological evaluation at the 
time of their initial contact with the 
clinic, including the Wechsler and the 
Rorschach, were selected. All indi- 
viduals in the sample were evaluated 
at least one year prior to collection of 
data to insure that each individual 
had had ample opportunity to reveal 
whether he would remain in treat- 
ment. All information was entered on 
punch cards and the statistical analy- 
sis accomplished by an International 
Business Machines 405 computer. 


RESULTS 
The matrix of intercorrelations de- 
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TABLE I Correlations of Experimental Variables with Therapy Interviews 


Z 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 
1.M 594 500 249 429 416 161 088 429 223 244 079 129 332 
a BE 934 551 403 854 472 215 374 503 107 #113 137 316 
3. CF 345 396 933 317 113 264 329 —196 146 147 247 
4.R 138 295 490 562 365 853 478 137 I11 231 
5. SF 426 104 080 302 096 068 254 —099 299 
6. F--% 280 119 256 277 —215 176 —085 190 
I. SE —029 265 347 270 004 057 169 
8. FC 093 158 191 117 054 166 
9:.iC 352. 331 «(061 =«=2010 «151 
10. P 424 100 096 134 
11. Verbal IQ —082 003 066 
12. Age 056 059 
rived 13. FY, 007 
om a 14. Interviews 
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, Wherry, 1940; Du Bois, 1957). This tion such that the most highly predic- 
ence, ‘i ages se 
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cme. the most predictive validities to the without the empirical necessity of 
pure multiple correlation and it is interest- extended statistical manipulations. 
lars) ing to note that this combination (M, Thus, those combinations which are 
apeu- x CG, CF, R), as selected by this most adequate for further considera- 
chach method, is also a combination which tion can be economically selected with 
lying clinical experience with the Rorschach — resultant saving in research time. 
com. might suggest as among the more im- 
thera- portant ones for considering probable Discussion 
— ad a — ae of The statistical problem in dealing 
white ' . 3 © fa apes 6 a validity Of with Rorschach variables has been dis- 
sis of these | pag ee - neues w0 a cussed at some length by Cronbach 
atient “wd at “t mown Saat tin tiple corre- (1949) and it is not the purpose of 
ridual ay techniques capita pode. soy ran- the present discussion to elaborate 
y evi- dom error and give an inflated esti- upon the general considerations in- 
volve- mate of the actual population corre- 
, lation, beta weights were calculated .. . ; ; 
o had f | . i ong lapplied ~ ABLE I Reduced Matrix of Predic- 
at the rom the original matrix and appliec Westies 4 ae nig eed ee 
- ae ; tor Variables and their Correlation 
hy the to the second matrix (validation sam- “age of 
1 iin wins i hadieah with Individual Psychotherapy Inter- 
id the ple) to ascertain whether the origina vlna ; 
Saal combination of predictors would re- ; > s+ * a2 
mated tain their validity in another sample. | 95 299 59 33 
tom of The results of that analysis indicated 2 24 85 55 23 
sieend that these predictors did indeed retain 72 ® m = > 
revent their validity in a new sample. Con- ; py rd a Oe = 
sina. siderable shrinkage of the multiple I: Movement responses 
od on correlation was noted, as expected, 2: Sum Color responses 
sini, but the resultant correlation in the 3: Color form responses 
aren) validation sampl i ionifi lv 1: Total responses 
Q ple was significantly . ae vee oe 
tional . / 5: Psychotherapy interviews 
a different from zero. The reduced mat- stessene siiitiaii., Saeeaaamadiaa 
. . : . : 5 pper matrix, experimental sample, 
rix of the combination of predictors N: 200: R: 40 
and their intercorrelations for both — [ower matrix, validation sample, 
—_— the original and the validation sample N: 153; R: 22 
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volved in treating Rorschach studies 
statistically. However, some general 
remarks concerning the use of corre- 
lational methods for Rorschach data 
may be apropos at this point. It is 
known that certain of the variables 
obtained from an analysis of Ror- 
schach protocols are not related in a 
linear fashion and that the distribu- 
tion of these variables tends to be 
moderately skewed. It is also known, 
on the other hand, that where moder- 
ately curvilinear regression is present, 
the product-moment correlation is an 
underestimate of the actual correla- 
tion in the population and that, under 
these conditions, an observed corre- 
lation is an attenuated and thus a con- 
servative estimate of the population 
correlation. This would suggest the 
possibility that in Rorschach research, 
where conditions of moderate depar- 
ture from linearity of regression exist, 
obtained correlations may reflect valid 
relations which could yield adequate 
information with respect to directions 
in which more definitive research 
might be conducted. 


The contribution of the present 
study, it is hoped, is in the method of 
derivation of predictors through the 
use of multivariate correlational an- 
alysis having a specialized statistical 
rationale. This technique (Du Bois, 
1957) provides, in essence, a method 
for residualizing, or partialling out, 
the variance associated with any given 
predictor in a manner analogous to 
that provided for by analysis of co- 
variance and also a method for iden- 
tifying, at any stage of the matrix ope- 
rations, the most predictive variables. 
The general utility of such a method 
is obvious and especially so in the case 
of Rorschach variables which tend to 
be highly intercorrelated. The residu- 
alization of a matrix of variables, us- 
ing this method, provides an estimate 
of the unique contribution of any 
given predictor as well as allowing for 
the development of a set of predictor 
variables which will contribute the 
highest validities to the multiple cor- 
relation. The estimate of the unique 


contribution of a given variable, when 
residualized, is a relatively pure mea- 
sure of the influence of that variable 
on the multiple correlation and thus 
affords an estimate relatively free of 
the influence of other variables, quite 
analogous to the method of analysis 
of covariance. 

Turning to the data of the present 
study, the finding that the correlation 
in the validation sample, even though 
attentuated by shrinkage, does not en- 
tirely disappear upon cross-validation 
suggests that these variables might 
be considered as reasonable starting 
points for more definitive research. It 
is recognized that the predictive valid- 
ity of these variables is quite low but 
the finding that these predictors re- 
tain their relative standing as predic- 
tors on cross-validation is considered 
encouraging. 

As noted earlier, it is obvious that 
duration of individual psychotherapy 
does not bear a straightforward rela- 
tionship to improvement in_psycho- 
therapy and that many other factors, 
particularly socio-economic variables, 
are also involved. However, the dura- 
tion of individual psychotherapy is 
an objective index which can offer 
some aid in approximating an ulti- 
mate goal of prediction of response 
to psychotherapy. If an individual 
does not remain in psychotherapy it 
is apparent that the possibility of im- 
provement, through psychotherapy, 
does not exist for him, Conversely, no 
guarantee exists that he will be im- 
proved if he does remain in psycho- 
therapy but the probability that he 
may gain some benefit is increased. 
Further, in light of the extremely high 
patient attrition rate for mental health 
clinics (Bahn and Norman, 1959) the 
identification of individuals more 
likely to remain in psychotherapy is 
particularly important from the stand- 
point of economical use of therapist's 
time. If methods can be found for 
identifying individuals likely to re- 
main in treatment, and, hopefully, to 
improve or at least demonstrate mod- 
est gains in adjustment then therapeu- 
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tic efforts can be more closely focused 
on such individuals with resultant 
gain in therapeutic economy. It is 
hoped that the present study is a step 
in that direction. 


SUMMARY 


The dependent variable for this 
study was the number of individual 
psychotherapy interviews. Hypotheses 
were advanced, derived from clinical 
experience and a review of research 
literature, that certain aspects of the 
Rorschach Method and the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale are related to the 
number of individual psychotherapy 
interviews. The patient population 
consisted of 353 white males with a 
clinical diagnosis of neurotic dystunc- 
tion. The sample was divided into an 
experimental group (N: 200) and a 
cross-validation group (N: 153). Mul- 
tivariate correlational analysis sugges- 
ted that certain combinations of Ror- 
schach variables (M, & C, CF, R) con- 
tributed most highly to the multiple 
correlation. These predictors were 
then applied to the cross-validation 
sample. Considerable shrinkage of the 
multiple correlation occurred, but the 
combination of predictors retained 
their relative standing in the cross- 
validation sample. The results were 
considered suggestive for more defini- 
tive research. Some consideration of 
the applicability of correlational meth- 
ods to Rorschach data was presented. 
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Scaling Difficulty Values of TAT Cards’ 


RICHARD BRAYER, GRACE CRAIG, AND WARREN TEICHNER 
University of Massachusetts 


Projective techniques such as the 
Thematic Apperception Test are used 
in both diagnostics and research to 
provide a set of standard stimuli which 
will yield scorable responses. In gen- 
eral not much attention has been 
payed to orderly analysis of stimulus 
characteristics or dimensions which 
might affect the S’s responses, There 
have been some attempts such as rat- 
ing ambiguity, and differentiating ac- 
cording to mood, need-achievement, 
need-hostility, and need-sex. Such at- 
tempts however usually rely on simple 
rating or ranking methods. These 
methods as generally used yield ordin- 
al scales which for many purposes are 
adequate. However, other methods 
such as paired-comparisons are avail- 
able which yield interval scales and 
which have built-in checks for internal 
consistency or reliability. If it is pos- 
sible to construct equal interval scales 
for dimensions affecting S’s responses 
in projective techniques, it will be pos- 
sible to equate test stimuli along rel- 
evant dimensions and thus increase 
both their reliability and validity for 
research and clinical purposes. 


One of the major problems in scal- 
ing psychological dimensions is that of 
definition. For example, “ambiguity” 
is often mentioned as an important di- 
mension of TAT cards. Ambiguity, 
however, has been loosely and various- 
ly defined, Weisskopf (1950) defined 
ambiguity as defined by Bijou and 
properties of the stimulus pictures 
themselves. That is, she varied the 
brightness or intensity of the pictures, 
presented incomplete tracings of pic- 
tures, and varied exposure times. 
Each of these manipulations yielded 
somewhat different results in terms of 





1 Presented to the Eastern Psychological As- 
sociation, 1960. 


a response measure she designated as 
a ‘transcendence index’. 

Feeling that ambiguity should be 
defined in terms of responses to TAT 
pictures rather than in terms of the 
physical properties of the stimulus, 
Bijou and Kenny (1951) asked 51 
students to rank 21 TAT cards for am- 
biguity. Ambiguity was defined as, 
“... that which is open to a number 
of possible interpretations.” In this 
manner Bijou and Kenny demonstrat- 
ed that dimensions need not be de- 
fined in terms of the physical proper- 
ties of the stimulus, but could be 
scaled in terms of a purely psychologi- 
cal scale. Other scalable dimensions 
might be contained in TAT cards. It 
seems reasonable to expect that for 
TAT pictures of equal ambiguity the 
ease of story construction might vary. 
That is, level of difficulty suggests it- 
self as another important dimension 
contained in TAT pictures which 
might be expected to affect S’s re- 
sponses. 

One possible source of difficulty 
could lie in S’s familiarity with the 
situations suggested in TAT pictures 
so that even though he might develop 
a number of alternative stories, some 
might be more difficult to discuss 
simply because he knows less about 
them. This could reveal itself as hesi- 
tations and contradictions which 
might be interpreted as having clini- 
cal significance. If we hypothesize a 
dimension of difficulty, we may further 
hypothesize either that its effect will 
interact with ambiguity, correlate with 
it, or be independent of it. Thus, dif- 
ficulty might be related inversely to 
ambiguity as defined by Bijou and 
Kenny (1951). That is, a picture 
might be difficult because only a limit- 
ed number of interpretations are open 
to it. If this is true, then there should 
be a negative correlation between am- 
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biguity and difficulty scales. It is con- 
ceivable however that Ss might have 
difficulty constructing a story about a 
picture for reasons other than the am- 
biguity of the card, e.g. again they 
may have had no experience with the 
subject matter of the card. If this is 
so, and if difficulty is independent of 
ambiguity, a correlation between the 
two scales should not be significantly 
different from zero. This study in part, 
Was an attempt to test this hypothesis. 

The main purpose of this paper 
then was to investigate the applicabil- 
ity of scaling procedures other than 
simple rating and ranking methods; 
our secondary interest was the evalu- 
ation of the difficulty hypothesis, at 
least on a preliminary basis. 


PROCEDURE 

Ten TAT cards, 1, 4, 6BM, 8GF, 
12BG, 13G, 13MF, 14 & 20 were select- 
ed as representing a wide range of 
ambiguity. A wide range was consid- 
ered necessary if a meaningful corre- 
lation was to be computed between 
difficulty and ambiguity scales, TTwen- 
ty-six undergraduate psychology ma- 
jors at the University of Massachu- 
setts with no previous experience with 
the TAT each ranked the pictures five 
times in terms of difficulty, The pic- 
tures were distributed in a random 
fashion on a table in front of S$, The 
S was told to assign a value of ‘I’ to 
the card which was most difficult, a 
‘2’ to the next most difficult and so 
on until the ten pictures were ranked. 
Difficulty was defined as, “The difficul- 
ty people would have in deciding what 
the picture is really about.” 


The Ss were next asked to compare 
the cards in a complete paired-com- 
parison design. Each picture was com- 
pared with each of the other pictures 
individually. This yielded 45 judg- 
ments per S. Ss were instructed simply 
to indicate which picture in the pair 
was the more difficult in the same 
sense as described above. Care was 
taken to present each card half of the 
time on the right and half on the 


left of a pair in order to balance posi- 
tion preferences, 


RESULTS 


Rank-orders were transformed into 
paired-comparison form and Thur- 
stone’s Case V applied (Guilford 
1954). Thurstone’s Case V was also 
applied to the paired-comparison 
judgments. Thus two separate scales 
were obtained. Figure | presents a 
comparison of the rank order of the 
cards of the two scales. Inspection of 
the figure shows that the rank order- 
ing is very similar for both scales. The 
points of difference between the scales 
which do occur never exceed one rank 
order position. Cards 8BM and 6BM 
are ranked 4th and 5th respectively 
with regard to the paired-comparison 
scale but 5th and 4th respectively on 
the rank order scale. Similarly cards 
12BG and 13G are ranked 9th and 
10th respectively on the paired-com- 
parison scale but 10th and 9th respec- 
tively on the rank-order scale, Cards 
4 and | ranked 2nd and 3rd respec- 
tively on the paired-comparison scale 
and 2.5 of the rank-order scale. 

To make the two scales more com- 
parable, the scale values of each were 
transformed to percentage positions 
between zero and 100. Table I presents 
the transformed scale values for both 
scales. The two new scales derived are 
shown graphically in Fig. 2. This fig- 
ure presents both scales arranged in 
order of increasing rank order difficul- 
ty of the cards as obtained by the 
paired-comparisons, This figure sug- 


TasBLeE I—Transformed Paired-Com- 
parison and Rank-Order Scale Values 
of Difficulty in TAT Cards 
TAT Cards Paired-Comparison Rank-Order 

Scale Values Scale Values 


I3MF 0 0 
4 4 16 
] 7 16 
8BM 26 48 
6BM 28 31 

14 62 74 
&GF 72 80 

20 84 84 

12BG 86 100 

13G 100 98 
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gests slightly higher scale values for 
the rank order data for most of the 
cards. 

Mostellar’s X* (Guilford 1954) test 
of internal consistancy was applied 
and found not significant for either 
scale which permits the conclusion 
that both are internally consistent. 
Kendall’s coefficient of agreement (Ed- 
wards 1957) was significant which in- 
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dicates acceptable consistency among 
Ss. On this basis both scales may be 
said to be acceptably reliable both be- 
tween Ss and between scale positions. 

Eight of the ten TAT cards used in 
this study were the same as those used 
in Bijou and Kenny (1951) study of 
ambiguity. To get a first estimate of 
the possible relation between ambigu- 
ity and difficulty, rank-order correla- 
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TAT CARDS IN ORDER OF PAIRED-COMPARISON SCALE 


FicurE 1—Comparison of Ordinal Ranking of TAT Cards on 
Paired-Comparison and Rank-Order Difficulty Scales. 
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Figure 2—Rank-Order and Paired-Comparison Scale Values With Respect 
to “Difficulty” of TAT Cards. 
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tions were obtained between their am- 
biguity scale and each of the present 
difficulty scales. A correlation of — .02 
was found between the present paired- 
comparison scale and their ambiguity 
scale and of —.18 between the present 
rank-order scale and their ambiguity 
scale. Neither of these correlations is 
significant in a probability sense. 


DIscuSssION 


The results of this study seem clear 
in showing that difficulty as defined, 
is a scalable dimension of TAT cards, 
that it may be scaled along an equal- 
interval continum, and that rank- 
order and paired-comparison proce- 
dures produce equivalent scales. The 
results also suggest that level of dif- 
ficulty is independent of ambiguity 
and therefore cannot be accounted for 
by the latter alone. However, this re- 
sult needs further study in which both 
ambiguity and difficulty are obtained 
from the same Ss. It is important to 
note that although difficulty appears 
to be a dimension of TAT cards, our 
data do not test the hypothesis that 
difficulty influences TAT responses. A 
test of this hypothesis must await fur- 
ther study. On the other hand, no such 
test can be conducted without first 
having a means of measuring difficul- 
ty. Should it turn out that difficulty 
does affect S’s responses, then more 
complete scaling would allow for ap- 
propriate weighting of the difficulty 
factor. 

Perhaps the most important sug- 
gestion of these results is the clear im- 
plication of a multi-dimensional set 
of characteristics of possible import- 
ance to the clinical interpretation of 
S’s responses and the amenability of 
these to available scaling procedures. 
Whether or not ambiguity, difficulty, 
and whatever other underlying factors 
are present actually do affect behavior 
is an empirical question. If they do af- 
fect S’s behavior then standard or 
normative responses must be defined 
for any stimulus as the resultant of 
the whole complex of relevant under- 
lving factors as well as personal fac- 


tors and not until the former is known 
or controlled can the latter be mean- 
ingfully interpreted. 

Until recently efforts to deal with 
scaling problems of the present sort 
have been infrequent because of the 
labor involved in the procedures, In 
a multi-dimensional situation it is dis- 
couraging to deal with the scaling of 
one variable at a time. However, 
multi-variate techniques are available 
and although considerable labor is still 
involved, the pay-off in terms of multi- 
dimensional scales seems well worth 
the effort. In particular, factor analy- 
sis and multivariate scaling as describ- 
ed by Gulliksen (1950) and Torger- 
son (1958) appear most promising. 


SUMMARY 


Twenty-six Ss rank-ordered ten TAT 
cards with respect to “The difficulty 
people would have in deciding what 
the picture was really about”. The Ss 
then compared each card with each of 
the others using the paired-compari- 
son technique. The rank-ordered data 
were transformed into paired-compari- 
son data form and Thurstone’s case 
V applied. Two very similar scales 
were derived from this data suggesting 
that difficulty, as defined in this study 
is a scalable dimension of TAT cards, 
and that it may be scaled along an 
equal-interval continuum, 

Rank order correlations were com- 
puted between both scales derived in 
this study and an “ambiguity” scale 
derived by Bijou and Kenny (1951) 
and found to be statistically insignifi- 
cant. It is suggested that projective 
techniques, such as the TAT, lend 
themselves to multivariate scaling 
techniques and that such information 
is essential for research in projective 
techniques and as a basis for diagnos- 
tics. 
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Clinical Use of the n Affiliation Score 


Barry BRICKLIN 
The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 


The psychology of affiliation has re- 
ceived increasing attention in recent 
years. Shipley and Veroff (1952) ofter- 
ed a projective thematic method to 
measure the need for affiliation (n Af- 
filiation). They were stimulated by 
Birney’s (1950) finding that a group 
of college men whose need for secur- 
ity had been experimentally aroused 
(by leading them to believe that they 
had scored poorly on a_ personality 
test) showed significantly more affili- 
ative imagery than had a control 
group. Atkinson, Heyns, and Veroft 
(1954) claimed that the Shipley-Ver- 
off measure put too much emphasis 
on “separation anxiety.” They ar- 
gued that separation anxiety is not 
a broad enough base upon which to 
build the concept of n Affiliation. 
Their purpose was to fashion a more 
general statement of n Affiliation. At 
kinson et al. explained the affiliation 
motive as “a disposition to move to- 
wards others to elicit positive affective 
responses from them” (1954). Heyns, 
Veroff, and Atkinson (1958) present- 
ed a scoring manual for the affiliation 
motive and further emphasized ‘“‘mu- 
tual friendship” and deemphasized the 
earlier focus on “separation anxiety.” 

The purpose of this investigation 
is to contribute toward the clarifica- 
tion of the concept of n Affiliation, as 
related to clinical use. The essential 
methodology was to compare the 
thematic measure of n Affiliation with 
another independent measure based 
on the Rorschach test and to confront 
individual n Affiliation scores with 
clinical and life history data, 

Atkinson et al. (1954 & 1958) de- 
fined the affiliation motive as a dis- 
position to move towards others to 
elicit positive affective responses that 
is characterized by “friendship.”’ Pio- 
trowski (1957) defines positive color 
responses on the Rorschach test as in- 


dicative of a desire to associate with 
others for the purpose of sharing pleas- 
ures. This definition is supported on 
the basis of a study in which a group 
of persons was carefully observed via 
psychotherapy over a long term in- 
terval (Piotrowski & Schreiber, 1952) . 
Independent and “blind” statements 
based partly on an analysis of color 
responses were validated against a 
large body of follow up material that 
had accrued over the two year-plus 
interval. These two entities, the n Af- 
filiation score and the positive color 
response, are apparently from the same 
general universe of concepts. If n Af- 
filiation scores reflect a general desire 
to affiliate with others, they should 
share a positive correlation with posi- 
tive color responses. 

The studies on n Affiliation so far 
reported have depended on group 
data. Little information was possessed 
on the individual members of the 
groups. It is important to apply the 
thematic measure of n Affiliation to 
individual cases, not only because psy- 
chologists often must work with indi- 
vidual cases, but because the clarity 
of a concept (or a measure derived 
from a concept) may be more easily 
investigated on an individual case. 
“Error variance” is more readily re- 
duced when concepts and measures 
are applied to cases for whom much 
clinical and life history data is avail- 
able. 

The thematic scoring system also 
offers a measure of themes indicative 
of a failure to maintain affiliative re- 
lations, and themes indicative of neg- 
ative emotional states associated with 
affiliation, These negative affiliation 
themes were expected to find a coun- 
terpart on the Rorschach test. The 
ratio of weighted shading responses 
to weighted color responses offers not 
only an appraisal of the capacity for 
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self-control, but is an index of inter- 
personal anxiety (Piotrowski, 1957, p. 
281). The larger the discrepancy be- 
tween weighted shading and color re- 
sponses, the greater the anxiety in in- 
terpersonal relations. This holds true 
no matter which responses, shading or 
color, are more numerous. 

Summarizing, one of our aims was 
to compare the thematic measure of n 
Affiliation with an independent meas- 
ure based on the Rorschach test. An- 
other intention was to confront indi- 
vidual n Affiliation scores based on 
thematic analyses with clinical and 
life history data. A third aim was to 
compare negative affiliation themes as 
revealed by thematic analyses with a 
measure of interpersonal anxiety as 
measured by the Rorschach test, The 
major purpose was to contribute to- 
wards the clarification of n Affiliation 
with special reference to its clinical 
usefulness. 


METHODOLOGY AND POPULATION 


The thematic scoring system of n 
Affiliation employed was that of 
Heyns, Veroff, and Atkinson (1958). 
Each subject had been administered 
the Rorschach test and cards 4, 6BM, 
7BM, I13MF, and 16 of the TAT. The 
reliability of thematic scoring was 
checked by having another psycho- 
logist, Carter Zeleznik, score the rec- 
ords. Disagreements in scoring were 
openly reconciled and these reconsid- 
ered values were used in computing 
the correlations. A brief description of 
the thematic scoring classes follows, 
Affiliation Imagery (Aff Im) : evidence 
or concern with establishing, main- 
taining, or restoring a positive affec- 
tive relationship with another person; 
stated Need for Affiliation (N): This 
is scored when someone in the story 
desires to affiliate with someone else, 
and utters an expression of direct need 
such as “he wants to”; Instrumental 
Activity: This category refers to overt 
acts or thoughts of a problem solving 
nature by any character in the story 
which is directed towards establish- 
ing, Maintaining, or restoring an in- 
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terpersonal relationship, It is scored 
I+ (successful), I? (doubtful), I— 
(Unsuccessful) depending upon the 
ultimate outcome of the activity; An- 
ticipatory Goal States: this is scored 
when affiliative goal attainment is an- 
ticipated in a positive fashion (Ga+), 
or in a negative fashion (Ga—) ; Per- 
sonal and/or environmental obstacles 
or blocks: These categories refer to 
goal directed affiliative activity which 
is hindered or blocked either by per- 
sonal factors (Bp) or by environmen- 
tal factors (Bw) ; Affective States: Pos- 
itive emotional states associated with 
the attainment of affiliative relation- 
ships are scored G+, negative emo- 
tional states are scored G—; Affiliation 
Theme (Th): this is scored when the 
entire story is concerned with positive 
affliative imagery. The n Affiliation 
score is obtained for each story by giv- 
ing a value of +1 to Aff Im, N, I+, 
Ga+, G+, Bw, and Th. In this study 
an additional score was computed, re- 
ferred to as the negative affiliation 
themes score. It was obtained by count- 
ing a value of +1 for any of the fol- 
lowing in a story: I?, I—, Ga—, Bp, 
and G—. 

The Rorschach records were scored 
independently of the TAT records ac- 
cording to the principles given in Pio- 
trowski’s Perceptanalysis (1957) . Posi- 
tive color responses are those contain- 
ing objects or processes which are 
manifestations of growth, health, and 
an invigorating expansiveness of life. 
Examples would be warmth giving 
nondestructive fires, flowers, land- 
scapes, food, etc. Negative color re- 
sponses contain objects and processes 
manifesting decay, illness, and a de- 
pressing shrinking of life forces, such 
as: blood, destructive fires, anatomical 
slides and anatomy (which imply that 
a healthy organism must be fragment- 
ed to see the object in question) , etc. 
Man made colored objects are con- 
sidered as superficial color. The stand- 
ard Rorschach color weighting proce- 
dure is used, e.g., a positive color re- 
sponse that would be scored FC re- 
ceives a weight of 14, CF a 1, and Ca 
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weight of 114. For example, if a sub- 
ject’s Rorschach contained “a land- 
scape”’ (positive CF), “blood” (nega- 
tive C), an “anatomical slide” (nega- 
tive CF), and “a gaily colored bird” 
(positive FC) his color response values 
would be as follows: Positive CR = 
114; Negative CR = 214. 

Clinical and life history data were 
gathered from every possible source, 
including medical records and charts, 
psychotherapy reports, and from di- 
rect interviews with the subjects 
themselves. 

Forty subjects were used. Their 
mean age was 30.2 years. Ages ranged 
from 10 to 60 years; the standard de- 
viation was 12.8 years. The mean full 
scale IQ was 109.5 (WAIS). IQs 
ranged from 72 to 140; the standard 
deviation was 15.2. There were 23 
males in the sample and 17 females. 
There were 5 “normals’’, 16 neurotics, 
12 schizophrenics, and 7 cases sufter- 
ing organic pathology of the central 
nervous system. In spite of the wide 
age range indicated above, most sub- 
jects were adult. The normals were 
middle and upper middle class pro- 
fessional persons, as were the majority 
of other cases, all of whom were seen 
at the Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia, mostly as private cases. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The n Affiliation scores of the two 
judges were highly correlated (Pear- 
son r = .93). The negative affiliation 
images scores also were highly corre- 
lated between the two judges (Pear- 
son r = .86). There were twelve scor- 
ing differences in n Affiliation scores 
and fourteen in negative affiliation 
images scores. They were discussed and 
reconciled. 

There was little correlation between 
n Affiliation scores and positive color 
responses (Pearson r = .10) . The neg- 
ative thematic affiliation images did 
correlate significantly with the Ror- 
schach measure of interpersonal anx- 
iety, (Pearson r = .79) . 

Considering the first correlation we 
may conclude that the positive color 
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response and the n Affiliation score do 
not measure the same thing. 

The mean n Affiliation score of the 
5 normal cases was 3.4; the same value 
for the remaining neurotic, schizo- 
phrenic, and organic cases was 1.3. 
This difference is significant (t = 
3.06; p < .01). The mean n Affilia- 
tion score for the entire group was 
1.5. As in other investigations, these 
group values would appear to be real- 
istic. However, when the individual n 
Affiliation scores were compared to 
clinical data a more confusing pic- 
ture resulted. The highest n Affiliation 
score of 6 was had by a severely brain 
damaged case who was characterized 
on his medical chart as leading a “veg- 
etable-like” existence. The second 
highest score was had by another or- 
ganic case with marked cortical atro- 
phy, seizures, and flattened affect. Two 
paranoid schizophrenic patients, one 
of them severely hostile and destruc- 
tive, each had n Affiliation scores of 
4 which does not differentiate them 
from the normals, It would appear 
from these data that n Affiliation 
scores are equivocal in what they re- 
flect clinically. Their very low correla- 
tion with positive color responses, and 
the fact that two given subjects, ex- 
tremely different in clinical status, 
may receive identical scores, point to 
this conclusion. It appears as though 
similiar n Affiliation scores may re- 
flect, in one case, a desire to affiliate 
based on a need to reduce anxiety, 
and in another case reflect an anxiety 
free desire to share mutual pleasures. 

These findings would question 
whether the n Affiliation score has suc- 
cessfully overcome its early emphasis 
on “separation anxiety.” It would 
seem expedient to question whether 
or not the concept of affiliation should 
be based on such a clinically variable 
foundation. Certainly a_ clinician 
would have a hard time interpreting 
any given n Affiliation score and 
would be unable to decide whether a 
patient in question was seeking affilia- 
tion on the basis of anxiety and in- 
security, on the one hand, or on the 
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basis of an anxiety-free desire to re- 
ciprocally share pleasures, on the oth- 
er. It would seem, both from a theoret- 
ical, as well as practical viewpoint, 
that a conception and derived meas- 
ure of affiliative need should not 
equate a desire to move towards oth- 
ers that is based on an anxious plea 
to be helped with a desire to move 
towards others that is based on an 
anxiety-free willingness to share in 
the exchange of pleasures. A crucial 
difference is that under one set of con- 
ditions there is a willingness on the 
part of the subject to become involved 
with the other person, coupled with 
an intention to “reciprocate.” Friend- 
ship implies reciprocity. “Reciprocity” 
means that the subject is willing to 
take the responsibility of “giving” 
emotionally as well as “receiving” — 
that there is an intention to create 
pleasurable responses in the other per- 
son. The high n Affiliation scores 
earned by most organic patients and 
by some schizophrenic patients are as- 
sociated with requests for help, and 
desires that others approve of them 
and take care of them. There is no 
intention (and in some cases, no abil- 
ity) to reciprocate. 


There were eight cases who on the 
basis of all available data, seemed to 
carry on “normal” or “near normal” 
interpersonal relations. These cases 
had no postive affiliative imagery at 
all, according to the thematic scor- 
ing method, One suggested reason is 
that the structured and semi-biased 
nature of the TAT, and the particular 
scoring method, do not favor the ex- 
pression, or the scoring, of emotional 
ambivalences, The TAT task imposes 
(implicitly) a demand for “rational- 
ity.” It is relatively difficult to express, 
within any one TAT story, extreme 
love and extreme hate. This difficulty 
is not encountered in the Rorschach, 
where a. patient may “see”, in se- 
quence, a very positive color response 
and a very negative color response, 
without upsetting any conscious de- 
mand for “rationality.” A subject 
would still “get credit” for his positive 
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color on the Rorschach (even though 
it may be surrounded by negative 
color) , while this same emotional am- 
bivalence would be less likely to show 
up, or be recognized by the scoring 
method, on the TAT. The semi-struc- 
tured TAT picture also favors eva- 
siveness another factor which is not 
encountered on the Rorschach, where 
the testee has less awareness of that 
which he is revealing. A subject is 
more likely to be aware of at least 
some of the interpretive aspects of a 
TAT response such as: “This man is 
made painfully anxious by other peo- 
ple,” than of the Rorschach response: 
“An anatomy slide.” This same phe- 
nomena applies to the giving of posi- 
tive themes. 

The negative affiliation themes as 
measured by the thematic analyses 
correlated significantly with the Ror- 
schach measure of interpersonal anx- 
iety (Pearson r = .79). There is a sig- 
nificant positive relationship between 
the magnitude of the discrepancy be- 
tween weighted shading and color re- 
sponses on the Rorschach and nega- 
tively toned affiliative images on the 
TAT. It would seem that the nega- 
tive affiliation themes on the TAT, 
indicated by the symbols I?, I—, Ga—, 
G, and Bp, validly reflect anxiety 
which arises in interpersonal situa- 
tions. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of the investigation 
was to contribute towards the clinical 
clarification of the concept and the 
measurement of n Affiliation by com- 
paring a thematic measure of n 4f- 
filiation with another independent 
measure based on the Rorschach test, 
and by confronting individual n Af- 
filation scores with clinical and life 
history data. Atkinson et al. (1954) 
explained n Affiliation as a disposition 
to move towards others to elicit posi- 
tive affective responses from them. In 
1958 they further specified this expla- 
nation and offered a revised thematic 
scoring method that was based on a 
more “general statement” of what is 
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meant by n Affiliation, emphasizing 
relationships characterized by mutual 
“friendship” and deemphasizing the 
earlier focus on “separation anxiety.” 
Piotrowski has furnished evidence that 
the positive color responses on the Ror- 
schach is a measure of the desire to 
associate with others for the purpose 
of exchanging pleasures. It was ex- 
pected that if the n Affiliation score 
is indicative of a general disposition 
to move towards others characterized 
by mutual friendship it should corre- 
late in a positive manner with the 
positive color response, There was 
very little association between these 
two measures, the Pearson r being .10. 
Confrontation of the clinical histories 
with the n Affiliation scores indicated 
that the n Affiliation score is not a 
clinically clear statement of an affilia- 
tive need but is rather an equivocal 
measure, associated in some instances 
with a desire for support, the move- 
ment toward others being prompted 
by a wish to reduce anxiety and in- 
security, and in some other instances 
associated with an anxiety-free desire 
to move toward others for the pur- 
pose of sharing in the reciprocal ex- 
change of pleasures. The n Affiliation 
score does not seem to have overcome 
its early emphasis on “separation anx- 
iety.” 

The thematic method also often 
fails to reflect positive affect when it 
should. The semi-structured and_ bi- 
ased nature of thematic tests which 
create a “need for rationality,” and 
which favor. evasiveness, may be re- 


sponsible. 
There was a significant association 
(Pearson r = .79) between negative 


affiliation themes as revealed in thema- 
tic analyses and the magnitude of the 
discrepancy between weighted shading 
and color responses on the Rorschach 
(a measure of interpersonal anxiety) . 
This suggests that “negative” attitudes 
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revealed in the TAT by this scoring 
method validly reflect anxiety, inse- 
curity, and difficulty with interperson- 
al relations. It would seem that nega- 
tive affiliation themes on_ thematic 
tests are less equivocal from a clinical 
standpoint than are positive afhliative 
themes. 

The authors of the n Affiliation 
score are apparently aware of many 
of the above mentioned problems. 
They did not claim to offer a formal 
test, but rather a research tool, These 
results would indicate that it is im- 
portant for future work, especially 
from a clinical standpoint, to differen- 
tiate affiliative behavior that is based 
on a more mature desire to reciprocal- 
ly share pleasures. At the present time, 
the Rorscach positive color response 
would seem to be based on a less 
equivocal clinical concept of affilia- 
tive behavior than the n Affiliation 
score. 
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The XVIth International Congress 
of Psychology, held in August 1960 in 
Bonn, Germany, was the largest ever 
organized under the auspices of the 
International Union of Scientific Psy- 
chology. It attracted approximately 
1,800 participants, representing 45 dif- 
ferent countries, including about 400 
Americans, many of whom traveled on 
the two flights chartered by the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association. In ad- 
dition to invited addresses and collo- 
quia, there were 84 Symposia presen- 
tations and 400 individual papers. 

According to tabulations made by 
Georgia S. Adams and J. C. Brengel- 
mann, about 47 pér cent of the papers 
were presented by Americans, an equal 
number by Europeans, and six per 
cent from the rest of the world. About 
70 per cent of all material was re- 
ported in English, The tabulations 
suggest that no single country domin- 
ated any one of the 28 Congress top- 
ics. For example, of the 13 papers on 
projective techniques, more than half 
were by non-Americans. Typically, 
there were about as many American 
contributions to phenomenology as 
German, and as many European pa- 
pers on information theory as Amer- 
ican. In some instances, it seemed al- 
most as if European ideas had been 
exported to the United States and 
later reimported with an American 
methodology. 

The Congress was well-organized 
and staffed by the members of the 
Psychological Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, directed by Prof. Hans 
Thomae. Facilities for simultaneous 
translation were excellent. This desir- 
able convenience does, however, slow 
the reading of papers, a factor fre- 
quently unknown or misunderstood 
in the preparation of Congress con- 
tributions. 

The Symposium on “Theory and 


Critique of Projective Techniques” 
was scheduled for the first day. I had 
been asked to organize the session, an 
invitation especially welcome in my 
role as Chairman of the Society for 
Projective Techniques International 
Committee. Although a national as- 
sociation cannot co-sponsor a program 
with an international body, this was 
the first time that even an indirect 
link had been established between the 
Society and the International Union. 
Gordon F. Derner, President of the 
Society for Projective Techniques, 
participated in the Symposium and 
was publicly identified as representa- 
tive of the Society; Molly Harrower 
and Zygmunt A. Piotrowski were the 
other major speakers. $. D. Fokkema 
(Holland), Bruno Klopfer, and Hel- 
mut von Bracken (Germany) served 
as discussants. 

In introducing the Symposium, I 
expressed the notion that considera- 
tion of projective theory and tests at 
a Congress organized by the Interna- 
tional Union of Scientific Psychology 
may well reflect both maturing inter- 
ests and questioning attitudes regard- 
ing the manifest difficulties inherent 
in the assessment of complex person- 
ality processes. I noted that within the 
context of an exploding public de- 
mand for professional psychological 
services and mental health facilities, 
and in the face of a serious shortage 
of well-trained clinical personnel, the 
once leisurely approach to extensive 
psychological evaluation hardly meets 
current needs. The time has come to 
reconsider what we have learned and 
to explore fresh approaches. (David, 
1960) . 

Gordon F, Derner (1960) discussed 
the current status of projective test 
theory and techniques in the United 
States, summarizing (1) that projec- 
tive test theory is expanding to in- 
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clude the interpersonal and _ percept- 
ual aspects as well as the intra-psychic 
significance of responses, (2) that 
there is a more comprehensive relating 
of perception and personality theory 
to projective approaches, (3) that new 
devices and limited variable tech- 
niques continue to appear, and (4) 
that much research activity and clini- 
cal use is focused on the evaluation 
and refinement of older projective 
techniques. He also noted that the 
acceptance of projective techniques is 
well-exemplified by the fact that clin- 
ical psychological programs in Amer- 
ican universities require students to 
take courses and have practical expe- 
rience with projective techniques. 
Molly Harrower reviewed some of 
her work with “Large Scale Projec- 
tive Evaluation” which she defined as 
the administration by a trained psy- 
chodiagnostician of a battery of pro- 
jective techniques to a group of per- 
sons simultaneously. “Such large scale 
evaluation must be considered not 
only as a modification of the original 
individual form of administration, dic- 
tated by necessity under special condi- 
tions, but also as a technique in its 
own right which permits new mate- 
rial to come to light to be scrutinized 
and ultimately utilized.” Illustrating 
her presentation with slides and case 
material, she offered to present sam- 
ples and discuss her work with inter- 
ested colleagues from abroad, (Har- 
rower, 1960). Summarizing the basic 
aims of large scale evaluation, Har- 
rower noted that it is essential (1) to 
allow the accumulation of a sufficient 
number of records of populations of 
different ages and nationalities, social 
and economic levels, etc.; (2) to con- 
trast populations of equal age, but dif- 
ferent professional interests; (3) to 
facilitate large scale follow-up studies 
after various time intervals, so that 
developmental and growth patterns 
may be observed; (4) to allow the use 
of psychological insights derived from 
projective material in instances where 
the alternative is ‘group testing or 
nothing’; (5) to explore the field for 
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briefer procedures by culling from 
many tests those items which seem to 
yield the most significant findings for 
screening out the more seriously dis- 
turbed individual; and (6) to facili- 
tate a continuing experimentation 
with testing procedures so that they 
may be realistically adapted to the 
needs of special groups.” 

Zygmunt A. Piotrowski prepared a 
paper on the prediction of overt be- 
havior from projective test data, not- 
ing the many complex aspects that 
must be considered, as outlined in his 
volume, (Piotrowski, 1957). He con- 
cluded that although progress has 
been made in predicting how and 
when potential behavioral patterns, 
revealed by projective personality 
tests, can be expected to be manifested 
in overt behavior, much still remains 
to be done to attain acceptable stand- 
ards of objectivity and validity, 

In the ensuing discussion, Helmut 
von Bracken referred to his experi- 
ences in vocational settings in Ger- 
many, emphasizing the need for large 
scale evaluation and more rapid ap- 
proaches to attaining essential infor- 
mation. $. D. Fokkema was more crit- 
ical, focusing on the difficulties in as- 
sessment and prediction studies; it was 
generally agreed that we still have a 
long way to go in attaining valid re- 
sults. Bruno Klopfer, speaking in Ger- 
man, concluded the session with warm 
reminiscences about the Rorschach as 
a teaching instrument in the United 
States and Europe, adding his own 
unique experiences on an internation- 
al level. 

On the day following the Sympos- 
ium, ten individuals from nine dif- 
ferent countries were scheduled to 
present papers dealing with projective 
techniques at a session chaired by 
Bruno Klopfer. Richard Dana (Ne- 
vada) offered a theoretical framework 
and Alfred Reiss (New York) consid- 
ered projective and non-projective as- 
pects of diagnostic techniques. Both 
the Symposium and the individual pa- 
pers were significant in that they 
brought projective techniques and 
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projective theory to a sophisticated 
audience, thus perhaps reflecting the 
stature achieved by projective ap- 
proaches in the “scientific” study of 
personality. As at most international 
sessions, informal meetings provided 
added opportunities for personal con- 
tacts and an informal exchange of use- 
ful notions and ideas with psycholo- 
gists from other lands. 

After the Congress, my wife and I 
motored East to Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, traveling alone via Berlin and 
Warsaw, often without official guide 
or interpreter, We met many col- 
leagues in the mental health profes- 
sions, all of whom were gracious hosts 
and interested in exchanging infor- 
mation on common problems. In all, 
it was an intellectually exhausting but 
highly educational venture, daily 
filled with new and occasionally frus- 
trating perplexities. After only two 
wecks in the Soviet Union, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to emerge with any 
valid standard of comparison or cri- 
terion. The visitor is quickly aware of 
the vast political gulf between East 
and West, the differences in basic as- 
sumptions on which our respective 
values are based, and, above all, the 
urgency for greater understanding 
and more exchanges. 

Much has already been said and 
written about Soviet psychology and 
its adherence to Pavlovian concepts of 
higher nervous activity and Marxist 
philosophy of dialectical materialism 
(Simon, 1957; David, 1958; Chaun- 
cey, 1959; Brackbill, 1960; O’Connor, 
1960) . Much psychological research is 
concerned with Pavlov’s second signal- 
ing system, involving aspects of phy- 
siology, conditioning and speech in re- 
lation to problem solving. “Speech” 
is not considered purely motor or ver- 
bal; it includes culturally derived 
meanings and concepts. Soviet psychi- 
atric approaches emphasize organic 
factors. While the possibility of psy- 
chogenic disorders is acknowledged, 
there are only infrequent attempts to 
delve into childhood experiences or 
family influences. Psychotherapy is 
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mentioned in the literature but the 
focus is on chemotherapy. Although 
Freud was not unknown in the Soviet 
Union, and a psychoanalytic society 
did exist in the early 1930's, psychoan- 
alysis is presently considered unscien- 
tific, idealistic, and as leading to polit- 
ical reaction. While there seems to be 
general agreement that the problems 
explored by Freud are important, it 
is usually held that unconscious mo- 
tivation should be considered in Pav- 
lovian terms, Emphasis is on external 
influences and social environment, not 
instinctual drives. However, Freud’s 
volumes, in several languages and ed- 
itions, are available in the Lenin Li- 
brary and other psychological centers. 
A form of supportive psychotherapy 
is taught in mental institutions but its 
practice is restricted to physicians. 
It may be pertinent here to recall 
that Pavlov’s views, pointing to a 
physiological rather than psychologi- 
cal basis of disorders, are particularly 
acceptable to Marxian materialism 
since they stress the physiological and 
rational (which fits the Marxian no- 
tion of man responsible for his be- 
havior). Soviet psychiatry endeavors 
to localize events in the brain, not in 
the mind. It is frequently held that 
behind every human action there is 
a definite physiological occurrence, ef- 
fecting a state of excitation or inhibi- 
tion in the brain, Treatment consists 
largely of drugs, insulin, sleep, and 
conservative use of electric shock. Pav- 
lov, incidentally, was a Professor of 
Psychopharmacology before he at- 
tained fame as a physiologist. 
Although some of the 1,800 mem- 
bers of the Soviet Psychological As- 
sociation work with mental patients, 
the vast majority are in universities 
and/or on staffs of the Academy of 
Pedagogical Science and its institutes. 
Clinical psychology follows a Pavlov- 
ian orientation, with a strong interest 
in the localization of cortical injury. 
According to Prof. A. R. Luria (in 
Simon, 1957) ,‘well-known Soviet psy- 
chologist and Academician, “the work 
of Soviet psychopathologists is mainly 
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directed to the study of pathological 
change in the nervous processes which 
lie behind disturbances in psychic ac- 
tivity.” Excellent work has been re- 
ported (Mintz, 1959, Luria, 1960) . 

Dean of Soviet clinical psychologists 
is Madame B. V. Zeigarnik, famed 
abroad for her earlier work with Lew- 
in. She teaches psychopathology at 
the University of Moscow, and heads 
the Clinical Psychological Laboratory 
at the Institute of Psychiatry, affliated 
with the Academy of Medical Science. 
Unfortunately, she was away while we 
were in Moscow; we were told that 
her main interests are in evaluating 
pathological thinking and emotion in 
childhood schizophrenia. There are 
about 70 clinical psychologists in So- 
viet psychiatric hospitals, Many of 
them are concerned with “personal- 
ity” which is considered to have a bio- 
logical basis, whose development de- 
pends on social environmental factors. 
Different types of temperament are 
believed to be products of different 
types of higher nervous activity, meas- 
ured by physiological indices of brain 
processes. 

Psychological tests were severely 
criticized in 1931 and condemned in a 
1936 Communist Party resolution as 
unscientific, detrimental to public ed- 
ucation, and “in conflict with both 
dialectical materialism and the prac- 
tical experience of Soviet society.” 
The LQ. concept was rejected on the 
grounds that it allegedly reflects only 
innate intelligence and inherited abil- 
ities. We were told that one of the 
Russian objections to standard Amer- 
ican tests is that “different children 
can achieve the same result by differ- 
ent ways.” It is held that tests do not 
indicate very much about the process 
of problem solving, considered so im- 
portant for training. 

Some form of psychological assess- 
ment is used. Yvonne Brackbill, for 
instance, was told on her visit to the 
Institute for Defectology that children 
suspected of mental retardation are 
asked to “classify pictures, draw prop- 
er conclusions, match colors and 
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forms, describe a story shown in pic- 
tures, etc.” While there are no pub- 
lished norms, psychological examin- 
ers are expected to make clinical judg- 
ments on the basis of their experience. 

Projective techniques are known 
and we were told that the Rorschach 
is used as a diagnostic aid in the eval- 
uation of brain function. However,’ 
there is little interest in psychody- 
namics. As One Soviet psychologist put 
it, “We are not so much interested in 
probing man’s depths as the heights 
to which he can rise.” 

Soviet colleagues asked many ques- 
tions about psychological tests. We us- 
ually replied that the tests of 1960 
were not those of 1936, and that con- 
siderable effort was constantly going 
into research studies designed to im- 
prove reliability and validity of new 
devices helpful in education and in- 
dustry, areas of general interest for 
the current 7 Year Plan, Most psychol- 
ogists were unfamiliar with the SPT 
Journal and perhaps plans should be 
initiated for some gift subscriptions. 

Many Soviet scientists were exceed- 
ingly well-informed about American 
work. This is in part due to the new 
journal, Questions of Psychology, 
which began publication in 1955, A 
recent issue reported on major psycho- 
logical conferences held outside the 
Soviet Union, surveyed foreign liter- 
ature received in Moscow scientific li- 
braries, and published an annotated 
bibliography of new acquisitions in 
psychology from abroad. An annual 
English-language summary edition 
will be published in Great Britain. 

As reported elsewhere (David, 
1961) Soviet colleagues are vitally in- 
terested in the same mental health 
problems that confront us, There was 
general acceptance of the notion that 
although we have followed different 
approaches, we must learn from each 
other. For those interested in projec- 
tive techniques, this may well imply 
an obligation to demonstrate our 
work more effectively and to offer con- 
crete evidence that our contributions 
are pertinent for a practical approach 
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to man’s manifold and perplexing so- 
cial and personal problems. 

History has a way of offering a 
broader perspective. It may be oppor- 
tune to recall the words of Alexis de- 
Tocqueville who commented more 
than 125 years ago: “There are at the 
present time two great nations in the 
world, which started at different 
points but tend towards the same end. 
I mean the Russians and the Ameri- 
cans .. . each of them seems marked 
out by the Will of Heaven to sway 
the destinies of half the globe.” 
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Reactions to Perceptual Isolation and Rorschach Manifestations 
of the Primary Process’ 


LEO GOLDBERGER 
Research Center for Mental Health, New York University 


The phenomena produced in re- 
sponse to perceptual isolation in nor- 
mal, human adults, have recently 
been of great interest to psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and the military services 
(Solomon et al., 1957 & Wheaton, 
1959). These phenomena, consisting 
principally of thought disturbances of 
various kinds, and, in some instances, 
of hallucination-like imagery, have 
mainly been investigated within a neu- 
ropsychological framework, in which 
the problems of individual differences 
and their personality correlates are 
generally neglected. The present study 
represents a beginning attempt to 
study isolation effects within a _psy- 
choanalytic framework with particular 
attention to the problem of individual 
differences (see also Goldberger & 
Holt, 1958 and Holt & Goldberger, 
1959) . 

The aim of this study was to predict 
some selected isolation effects from the 
knowledge of a person’s ego structure. 
The characterological variable used as 
the predictor was a person’s mode of 
handling the primary process, as 
gauged by the Rorschach test accord- 
ing to a scoring manual developed by 
Holt (1956 and Holt & Havel, 1960) 
for that purpose. The general hypothe- 
sis underlying the study was that the 
manner in which a person reacts to a 





1 This is a condensation of a Ph.D. disserta- 
tion done at New York University in 1958 
under a grant from the Foundations’ Fund 
for Research in Psychiatry. A brief version 
of some of the data contained herein was 
presented at the Harvard Symposium on 
Sensory Deprivation, June 20, 1958. I wish 
to acknowledge my deep gratitude and ap- 
preciation to Dr. Robert R. Holt under 
whose direction this study was carried out, 
and to the members of the thesis commit- 
tee, Drs. Hans-Lukas Teuber and Donald 
Spence, for their valuable suggestions, To 
Dr. Anthony F. Philip and Reeva Safrin go 
my thanks for their conscientious work in 
scoring the Rorschachs. 


situation permitting only limited con- 
tact with the structure of the external 
world (i.e., diminished “reality con- 
tact”) would be predictably related to 
the management of the primary pro- 
cess in his enduring ego structure. A 
secondary aim was the exploration of 
relationships other than those expli- 
citly hypothesized in order to stimu- 
late future research in this area. 

The over-all design was: (1) Ss were 
given the Rorschach, and the protocols 
were scored “blind” to assess the 
amount and mode of handling of 
primary-process manifestations. This 
measure was related, by a number of 
specific hythotheses, to a variety of 
selected isolation effects (the depen- 
dent variables) ; (2) Ss were isolated 
for a period of eight hours (under 
conditions of maximum homogeneity 
of external stimulation) , during which 
time they were encouraged to talk 
freely about their thoughts and feel- 
ings; and (3) The predicted effects 
were assessed by administering a pre- 
and post-isolation battery of cognitive 
tests, and by clinical ratings derived 
from the records kept of each S’s iso- 
lation behavior, verbal productions 
and post-isolation behavior. 


‘THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Two major theoretical formulations 
have been advanced to explain the is- 
olation data. They derive from differ- 
ent levels of behavior analysis and 
should not be regarded as mutually 
exclusive. 

The first formulation, employed in 
the McGill studies (Bexton, Heron & 
Scott, 1954; Hebb, 1955a; Hebb, 
1955b; Heron, Doane & Scott, 1956) , 
is based on recent neurophysiological 
evidence. Briefly, it states that environ- 
mental stimulation travels to the cor- 
tex via two routes. One is by way of 
the classical projection system through 
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the thalamus to the cortex, the other 
is by way of the non-specific, diffuse 
projection system of the reticular for- 
mation in the brainstem. The latter 
transmission is slow and devious, but 
is essential for the maintenance of 
“arousal” and organized cortical func- 
tioning and hence for adaptive be- 
havior. With repetitive or homogen- 
eous stimulation the diffuse projection 
system rapidly becomes “habituated” ; 
i.e., it loses its effectiveness in main- 
taining cortical “arousal.” When this 
occurs, cortical functioning becomes 
disorganized and hyper-synchronous 
firing of cells increasingly takes place. 
Psychologically, this may be reflected 
by such phenomena as hallucinations, 
thought-disturbances, and motivation- 
al drift. The isolation effects, in this 
view, are interpreted as reflections of a 
general “habituation syndrome.” The 
problem of individual differences in 
isolation effects is neglected by this 
formulation. 


The second formulation — the one 
employed in the present study — is 
based on psychoanalytic theory. The 
isolation situation, viewed from a psy- 
choanalytic vantage point, is essential- 
ly one in which reality contact is dim- 
inished, taking the concept “reality 
contact” quite concretely to mean con- 
tact with the structure of the external 
world via the extereoceptors. The gen- 
eral isolation effects obtained by the 
previous investigators may readily be 
conceptualized as reflecting a reduc- 
tion in secondary-process thinking and 
an increased tendency to engage in 
primary-process thinking.? Now, in re- 





2'The concepts of the “primary process” and 
the “secondary process” have a variety of 
controversial theoretical connotations at- 
tached to them, as a cursory review of the 
relevant psychoanalytic literature will show 
(Brenner, 1957; Fenichel, 1946; Fisher, 1957; 
Freud, 1925; Freud, 1933; Freud, 1954; 
Freud, 1955). In general, however, there is 
agreement that the “primary process” re- 
fers to a primitive, archaic, drive-dominated 
mode of psychic functioning, while the 
“secondary process” refers to a_ relatively 
drive-autonomous, adaptive, rational mode 
of psychic functioning. For the purpose of 
the present study, the concept of the “pri- 
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lating the effects to the situation, we 
are led to the formulation, advanced 
by Holt (1953) that: “Secondary- 
process thinking depends on percep- 
tual contact with the structure of the 
external world (i.e., “reality con- 
tact’). Or, stating this conversely: ab- 
sence of reality contact facilitates the 
emergence of primary-process think- 
ing. 

The hypothesized relationship be- 
tween mode of thought and the pres- 
ence or absence of reality contact is 
not a new one. It is particularly em- 
phasized in the theory of ego develop- 
ment in which primary-process think- 
ing is seen as arising during that early 
period of life when the child has as 
yet not formed a conception of ex- 
ternal reality, and secondary-process 
thinking is seen as developing as a 
consequence of the establishment of 
reality-contact. However, the hypothe- 
sis that there exists a continual rela- 
tionship between reality contact and 
secondary-process thought, that is to 
say, that continual reality contact is 
required for the maintenance of se- 
condary-process thinking, is rather 
novel. This formulation may seem 
paradoxical in view of the extensive 
structuralization, stability and drive- 
autonomy with which ego functions 





mary process” is conceived of as an inter- 
vening variable, following Holt (1956), re- 
ferring to a mode of thought-operation that 
is inferred from and operationally defined 
by communicated thought exhibiting any 
one of the following characteristics: (1) In- 
appropriate or unadaptive intrusion by li- 
bidinal or aggressive contents; (2) Conden- 
sation, symbolization, fragmentation, loose 
or fluid associations, syncretic or autistic 
logic, logical contradiction and impaired 
reality-testing. The “secondary process’’ is 
similarly conceived of as an_ intervening 
variable. It is inferred from and defined by 
thinking that is faithful to logic and to ex- 
ternal reality, thinking that is purposive 
and organized for efficient goal-directed ac- 
tivity, showing minimal  drive-intrusion. 
These two contrasting modes of thought are 
conceived of as ideal extremes of a con- 
tinuum, ranging from such behavioral phe- 
nomena as dreams, hallucinations and de- 
lusions, through wishful thinking and dav- 
dreams to purposeful, efficient reality-orient- 
ed thought, rather than constituting a sim- 
ple dichotomy. 
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(including secondary-process thought) 
are endowed in contemporary ego 
psychology. 

In a recent paper on “Ego Auto- 
nomy” (1958) Rapaport takes cogniz- 
ance of this hypothesis by emphasizing 
that all the structures serving ego func- 
tions are only relatively autonomous, 
and that they “depend upon stimula- 
tion for their stability, or to use Pia- 
get’s terms, they require stimulation 
as nutriment for their maintenance. 
When such stimulus nutriment is not 
available, the effectiveness of these 
structures in controlling id impulses 
may be impaired, and some of the 
ego’s autonomy from the id may be 
surrendered” (Rapaport, 1958, p. 13) . 

Specifically, then, with regard to the 
important ego function of secondary- 
process thinking, this formulation 
holds that the psychic structures un- 
derlying the operation of logical, real- 
ity-oriented thought require continual 
sensory contact with the order and 
patterning of the real world, which 
the thought process is epistemological- 
ly assumed to reflect. In the absence 
of such contact, the psychic structures 
lose their stability and drive-control- 
ling capacity, with the result that re- 
gression to the primitive, archaic pri- 
mary-process mode of functioning is 
facilitated. 

How does this formulation account 
for the wide individual differences re- 
ported in previous studies? It does so 
by assuming that individuals differ 
significantly: (1) in their dependence 
on reality contact for maintaining sec- 
ondary-process thought; (2) in the de- 
gree to which they can tolerate pri- 
mary-process manifestations in con- 
sciousness; and (3) in the manner in 
which they handle, control or use pri- 
mary-process material once it is con- 
sclous. 


Mopes OF HANDLING THE PRIMARY 
PROCESS 


In the present study the principal 
concern is with predicting a number 
of selected isolation effects from the 
knowledge of the manner in which the 
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primary process (which we assume is 
facilitated by the isolation situation) 
is generally handled in his enduring 
character structure, 

Several modes of handling the pri- 
mary process may be distinguished. 

One mode available to the ego is to 
prevent its appearance into conscious- 
ness through a heavy expenditure of 
counter-cathectic energy, through de- 
fensive operations, repression, etc. Dy- 
namically, this method of dealing 
with the primary process implies that 
a person’s instinctual drives in the 
form of ideational derivatives (which 
is essentially what the primary process 
represents) are potentially threaten- 
ing, disruptive, anxiety- or guilt-evok- 
ing to him. 

Another mode of handling the pri- 
mary process may be exemplified by a 
person who finds his instinctual im- 
pulse-derivatives threatening, disrup- 
tive, anxiety- or guilt-producing but 
whose ego strength does not measure 
up to the task of preventing their ap- 
pearance into consciousness. Clinically 
this type of individual is perhaps best 
exemplified by certain psychotic pa- 
tients whose defenses have given way 
to the onslaught of the instinctual 
drives. A person of this type in the 
normal range characteristically experi- 
ences primary-process manifestations 
as ego-alien, as unpleasant, highly dis- 
ruptive and foreign intrusions upon 
the ego. 

Still another method of dealing with 
the primary process is to permit it 
into awareness in an ego-syntonic, 
modulated, controlled fashion without 
the creation of emotional havoc, The 
ego may even make adaptive use ol 
primary-process elements. 

The adaptive use of drive-directed, 
prelogical modes of experience has 
prompted the coinage of the term “‘re- 
gression in the service of the ego” by 
Kris (1952) who found such a con- 
cept to be centrally relevant in under- 
standing the creative process. Dynam- 
ically, the capacity to regress in the 
service of the ego implies emotional 
maturity, flexibility and ego strength, 
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as suggested by Schafer (1958, pp. 10- 

12) in his enumeration of the follow- 

ing list of six overlapping factors fos- 

tering this capacity. 

1....the presence of a well developed set of 
affective signals; the individual must be 
relatively secure in his sense of being in 
touch with his feelings. 


2....a secure sense of self or more broadly, 
a well established ego identity. 
3....a relative mastery of early traumata so 


that the individual may feel free to re-ex- 
perience in certain respects how it was once 
to have been a child and to have felt fem- 
inine, receptive, helpless and fluid in in- 
ternal state and object relations. 

4....relatively moderate rather than archaic 
severe superego pressures and associated 
sets of relatively flexible rather than rigid 
defenses and controls. 


5....a history of adequate trust and mutu- 
ality in interpersonal relations. 
6....the meaningfulness to the larger com- 


munity of this process that culminates in 

self-awareness and personal and _ effective 

communication, 

This conception of the manner in 
which the ego may handle the pri- 
mary process suggests that its mani- 
festation in consciousness may occur 
either “because he (an individual) 
cannot help it, due to a temporary or 
permanent ego weakness; or because 
he wants to, for fun or for creative 
purposes, and is able to because he is 
not too threatened by his unconscious 
drives” (Holt, 1956, p. 16). It should 
be recognized that the three modes 
of handling the primary process de- 
scribed here are idealized conceptions. 
The three modes are conceived as 
points on a continuum ranging from 
uncontrolled, ego-alien ‘‘ break- 
through” of primary-process elements 
into consciousness, through complete 
repression of primary-process mani- 
festations, to controlled, modulated 
use of primary-process material in the 
service of the ego, 


THE RORSCHACH SITUATION AND THE 
EMERGENCE OF THE PRIMARY PROCESS 


To formulate a rationale for the fa- 
cilitative effect of the Rorschach situ- 
ation in producing primary-process 
material, an analysis of the similarity 


between the Rorschach and the isola- 
tion situations may be helpful. First, 
what are the stimulus conditions con- 
fronting S$ in these two situations? 
In the isolation situation the external 
stimuli (in the present study consist- 
ing of “white noise,” diffuse light and 
relatively homogeneous tactual stim- 
uli) are essentially repetitive, pattern- 
less and non-representational. That is 
to say, the stimuli possess a low de- 
gree of reality-cue value, They afford 
only limited contact with the struc- 
ture of the real world. The stimuli to 
which § is directed to attend in 
the Rorschach situation, the ink-blots, 
are similarly non-representational, re- 
latively unstructured; they, too, pos- 
sess a relatively low reality-cue value 
and afford only limited contact with 
the structure of reality. In the light 
of the previous discussion on the re- 
lationship between reality contact and 
mode of thought, the Rorschach stim- 
uli may be said to exert a pull towards 
primary-process responses. 

A second and perhaps more salient 
similarity inheres in the type of in- 
struction given S in the two situa- 
tions. In both they are highly per- 
missive, allowing S maximum free- 
dom in his subjective definition of 
and approach to the respective situa- 
tions. In both situations the instruc- 
tions impart a directive set towards 
personalized, private responses, This 
is done explicitly in the isolation situ- 
ation, where § is told to “ .. . talk 
about the thoughts that go through 
your mind, the feelings you are ex- 
periencing . . .,” while in the Ror- 
schach situation this set is established 
more tacitly by the instruction “ 
tell me what this looks like, what it 
reminds you of, what it might be. . . 
there are no right or wrong answers 

. what does it look like to you?” 
etc. In neither situation is there a det- 
inite directive to be logical and coher- 
ent, or to produce organized and con- 
nected narrative. 

The Rorschach situation, as has 
been pointed out by Holt (1956), is 
characterized by certain unique fea- 
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tures which favor the emergence of 
primary-process material. In taking 
the Rorschach test S is asked to 
produce visual images, which accord- 
ing to psychoanalytic theory, is a pre- 
ferred mode of operation for the pri- 
mary process. Furthermore, the pres- 
ence of an external focus (in the form 
of the ink-blots) to some extent re- 
duces the viewer's self-awareness and 
circumvents the generally encountered 
resistance to producing highly per- 
sonalized responses. As Holt put it, 
the Rorschach stimuli offer S a 
“projective excuse” (1954, p. 544) for 
his responses. The complexity and 
variety of the stimulus configurations 
presented by the series of ink-blots af- 
ford varying degrees of external an- 
chorage for almost any image the 
viewer may bring to bear on the sit- 
uation. This feature of the Rorschach 
test enables us to discern individual 
differences in the ease or freedom with 
which an § can allow himself to aban- 
don reality-anchored (secondary-pro-. 


Category 
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cess) thought, the degree to which he 
fails to prevent its abandonment, and 
the degree and manner of control ex- 
erted over primary-process products, 
once they (either due to ego strength 
or ego weakness) appear in conscious- 
ness. 


THE RorscHACH MANUAL FOR SCORING 
PRIMARY-PROCESS MANIFESTATIONS 
Holt recently developed a_ Ror- 

schach scoring manual (1956 and Holt 
& Havel, 1960) designed to estimate 
the degree and mode of primary- 
process functioning in a given subject. 
The manual contains a large number 
of categories, referring both to the 
content and to the formal aspects of a 
response, presumed to embody indica- 
tions of primary-process operations. 
The content of a response is scored 
as reflecting the primary process when 
it gives clear evidence of being an 
ideational or affective drive deriva- 
tive. Examples taken from the manual 
of such responses and their category 
headings are: 


Illustrative response 


Oral “Breast,” “an open mouth” 
Anal “A pile of feces,” “buttocks” 


Exhibitionistic-Voyeuristic 
Sexual 

Sexual-ambiguity 
Aggressive 

Anxiety and Guilt 


“Human figure—nude” 

““Man-—looks like his penis is erect” 
“Men with breasts” 

“Witches tearing a woman apart” 

“Man tied, falling into space helplessly” 


The following are examples of formal aspects of a response scored as re- 


flecting the primary process: 


Category 


Fusion of two separate percepts 


Illustrative response 


“Vampire—the bat is the vampire—in action, allure of 


the woman so to speak...symbolic of the bat in action 
using the woman as bait” (V, bat is the whole card, 
woman the entire side area) 


Arbitrary linkage of two percepts 
Fluid transformation of a percept 


“Women, sort of stuck together” 
“Rats climbing a tree...now the whole thing has turned 


into a flower.” 


Autistic logic 
thing.” 
Logical condensation 


Verbal contradiction 


Peculiar verbalization 
Self-reference 


“Everything is so small it must be the insectual kind of 


“Old maids, but they look very young.” 
“Diaphragram” (Condensation of diagram and 
diaphragm) 

“Part of a lady’s vagina” 


“My family,” “insects crawling towards me” 
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Each response containing some evi- 
dence of the primary process is further 
scored on a number of defense and 
control variables. These variables re- 
fer to the way S gives a particular re- 
sponse; they consider the demand im- 
plicit in a response for control, the 
types of control (remoteness, — se- 
quence, etc.) , and the effectiveness of 
these measures. The control and de- 
fense variables were developed with 
the aim of obtaining a measure of “the 
extent to which he (the subject) is 
master of or is mastered by the pri- 
mary-process elements in his think- 
ing” (Holt, 1956, p. 22). In the pres- 
ent study an over-all measure (based 
on the total Rorschach record and its 
scores) was assigned to each S along a 
continuum ranging from effective con- 
trol of primary-process manifestations 
(assumed to characterize the mature 
ego) through an absence of primary- 
process material (found in rigidly de- 
fended persons) , to poorly controlled 
manifestations of the primary process 
(exemplifying the person with a frag- 
ile defense system) .* 


GENERAL PREDICTIONS 


The mature person with a well-de- 
veloped ego theoretically should not 
be overwhelmed by the internal forces, 
since part of his maturity consists of 
being in close touch with his instinc- 
tual life. In the isolation experiment 
such a person might welcome drive 
tension (in the absence of any extern- 
ally produced tension) and find dis- 
charge through the primary process; 
ie., he might daydream, fantasy, etc. 
The important point is that he would 
maintain effective control over the pri- 
mary process, which is to say that he 
would use it in the service of the ego. 
It would seem to follow that he would 
not be expected to show any serious 
disturbance in response to isolation. 
Although he might temporarily have 
abandoned — secondary-process func- 
tioning, he may quickly and easily re- 





* A detailed description of the procedure used 
in arriving at the overall measure is avail- 
able from the author. 


vert back to efficient, adaptive func- 
tioning when reality demands it. 
Thus, it is predicted that Ss with et- 
fective emotional control will show 
little if any impairment on the cogni- 
tive tests. It is further predicted that 
they will react to the isolation situa- 
tion with less unpleasant affect than 
the type of persons to be described 
next. They may perhaps even react 
with some pleasurable affect in re- 
sponse to the opportunity of being 
temporarily removed from the de: 
mands of reality. 

At the other extreme is the person 
with an immature ego — that is, hav- 
ing unstable, fragile defenses or an 
extremely rigid defense structure. To 
such a person the situational facilita- 
tion of primary-process operations 
would theoretically be extremely anx- 
iety provoking. The overly rigid person 
would summon up all of his available 
defensive energy in order to prevent 
drive-domination. He would become 
progressively more restless, tense, 
bored and fatigued as a result of the 
defensive struggle. Upon being re-in- 
troduced to normal, external stimula- 
tion, he would still be somewhat dis- 
organized and consequently would do 
poorer on the cognitive tests. He 
would, however, be less disorganized 
than the person with a fragile defense 
system, whose defensive battle against 
the primary-process influx is quickly 
lost and who becomes overwhelmed 
by unpleasant, anxiety- or guilt-arous- 
ing intrusions of the primary process. 
It is predicted that the latter type of 
person will not only show the greatest 
amount of cognitive impairment, but 
will attempt to terminate the experi- 
ment prior to its conclusion. 


SPECIFIC HyPOTHESES AND THEIR 
RATIONALE 

Hypothesis I 

Effective contro] of primary-process 
manifestations in the Rorschach is cor- 
related positively with controlled pri- 
mary-process thinking during isola- 
tion. 

Rationale: This hypothesis is based on the 
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fundamental assumption that the Rorschach 
measure of the primary process is not en- 
tirely specific to the Rorschach situation, but 
it is a measure of a person’s general mode 
of dealing with primary-process manifesta- 
tions, irrespective of the situation in which 
the primary process is evoked. A further rea- 
son for expecting a correlation between the 
two measures of primary process is that the 
criteria for the assessment of primary proc- 
ess in the respective situations parallel each 
other as much as possible. 


Hypothesis I 

Effective control of primary-process 
manifestations in the Rorschach is cor- 
related negatively with poorly con- 
trolled primary-process thinking dur- 
ing isolation. 

Rationale: Since the isolation situation en- 
compasses a much larger behavioral sample, 
extending as it does over an eight hour pe- 
riod, the possibility was recognized that an 
S may give evidence of both controlled and 
poorly controlled primary process at differ- 
ent points in time, Consequently, rather than 
measuring primary-process thinking on one 
dimension (i.e., controlled — poorly con- 
trolled), they were separated into two de- 
pendent variables, one being the dimension: 
“large amount—small amount of controlled 
primary process manifestations,” the other be- 
ing: “large amount—small amount of poorly 
controlled primary process manifestations.” 
The rationale proper for Hypothesis II is the 
same as for Hypothesis I above. 


Hypotheses III and IV 

Effective contro] of primary-process 
manifestations in the Rorschach is cor- 
related positively with pleasant affect 
during isolation, and further, that it is 
correlated negatively with unpleasant 
affect during isolation. 

Rationale: These two hypotheses are based 
on the assumption that the affective state of 
an S during isolation is related to the up- 
surge of drive tension. Pleasant affect is 
viewed as accompanying ego-syntonic dis- 
charge of drive tension into ideational drive 
derivatives, and, in part, as arising in re- 
sponse to the opportunity of being temporar- 
ily removed from the demands of external 
reality. Unpleasant affect is seen as accom- 
panying repression or unsuccessful attempts 
at repression. The S who in the Rorschach 
displays an effective way of dealing with pri- 
mary-process material, should likewise do so 
in the isolation situation, and he should con- 
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sequently experience more pleasant affect 
than an § whose Rorschach rating is at the 
“poorly controlled primary process” pole. By 
the same token he should experience less un- 
pleasant affect. 

(Note: Pleasant and unpleasant affect are 
not treated here as extremes of one dimen- 
sion, since both pleasant and unpleasant 
affect may occur during isolation in the same 
subject at different periods of time. The 
pleasant affect variable ranges from large 
amount to small amount of pleasant affect: 
similarly, unpleasant affect ranges from large 
amount to small amount of unpleasant af- 
fect.) 


Hypothesis V 

Effective control of primary-process 
manifestations in the Rorschach is cor- 
related negatively with actual termin- 
ation or tendency to quit the isolation 
experiment prior to its conclusion. 

Rationale: The rationale for this hypoth- 
esis is based on the assumption that actual 
quitting or tendency to quit constitutes an 
extreme indication of the extent to which S$ 
finds isolation threatening and _ intolerable. 
It follows, then, that the S who on the Ror- 
schach gives evidence of being intolerant of 
the primary process or an S who becomes 
disturbed by its emergence in consciousness, 
will exhibit more “quitting” behavior than 
Ss for whom the primary process does not 
constitute an overwhelming threat. 
Hypothesis VI 

Effective control of primary-process 
manifestations in the Rorschach is cor- 
related negatively with cognitive test 
impairment in the isolation situation. 

Rationale: It is assumed that the per- 
formance on a series of cognitive tests, ad- 
ministered towards the end of and immedi- 
ately following the eight hour isolation pe- 
riod, reflects the accumulated effect of the 
total situation. It would seem to follow, 
then, that the more threatening, disorganiz- 
ing and anxiety-producing the total isola- 
tion situation is to a given subject, the more 
his test performance will suffer, and the 
greater the test impairment will be. Assum- 
ing further that the threat and anxiety de- 
rives from the potential or actual emergence 
of the primary process, then, the S whose 
Rorschach reflects effective control of the 
primary process (implying that whatever 
threat inhered in the emergence of primary- 
process material was not disabling) should be 
least impaired in his test performance, 
while the S who in the Rorschach displays 
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intolerance of or poor control of the primary 
process should be most impaired. 


METHOD 

The detailed procedure has been re- 
ported elsewhere (Goldberger & Holt, 
1958) and will be briefly summarized 
here. Fourteen first-year male under- 
graduates in the New York University 
School of Education were chosen from 
the class entering in September 1956. 
They agreed to participate in a pro- 
gram of interrelated researches and 
served as Ss in a number of experi- 
ments besides this one, which was re- 
ferred to as “a day of doing nothing.” 

About a week before the day of iso- 
lation, S was pretested on a battery 
of cognitive tests and on several other 
procedures not germane to the present 
paper.’ Then on the appointed morn- 
ing, he had half ping-pong balls at- 
tached to his eye sockets by rubber 
cement; a light flexible leather helmet 
containing earphones was fitted on his 
head; and his hands were encased in 
cotton work gloves inside cylinders of 
cardboard extending up to his elbows. 
He lay on a couch, his head in a deep, 
U-shaped foam rubber pillow, in a 
semi-soundproof room, Residual 
sounds from the street and the corri- 
dor were masked by a moderately loud 
“white noise” fed into the earphones. 
There was a two-way intercom be- 
tween the experimental room and E’s 
room, and a one-way mirror. S’s lunch 
order was taken; he was told that he 





*Only students with Ohio State Psychologi- 
cal Examination scores above the 40th per- 
centile of entering freshmen and with non- 
pathological MMPI profiles were invited to 
participate; of those who responded, several 
were eliminated by further screening—in- 
terview and Rorschach—to eliminate those 
with too-precarious adjustment; 14 re- 
mained. 

5 The cognitive tests (deductive and arith- 
metic reasoning, digit span and story recall) 
were a disappointment in that there was no 
generality of impairment, and indeed not 
even a mean decrement of performance on 
more than one (Watson-Glaser Critical 
Thinking logical deductions subtest, the re- 
liability of which, unfortunately, is ques- 
tionable) . They will not be discussed here 
in detail (see Goldberger & Holt, 1958). 
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would be alone all day except for the 
lunch and for being taken to the 
toilet whenever he indicated the need, 
but the noise would not cease nor 
would the eye-cups be taken off until 
the end of the day. If he felt that he 
had to come out sooner, he might do 
so. He was asked to lie as quietly as 
possible, and to tell about his experi- 
ence while it was going on when sig- 
nalled by a rap on the microphone, 
and to cease talking when given an- 
other signal. E then took up his posi- 
tion on the other side of the one-way 
mirror, and gave the signal to talk. 
Thereafter, he recorded observations 
of S’s behavior, noted (chiefly by var- 
iations in his breathing) when S slept 
and awakened, and started a tape re- 
corder whenever S began to speak. 

At the end of eight hours, E an- 
nounced that there would be some 
tests, and turned off the “white noise.” 
He re-administered the battery of cog- 
nitive tests, released S from the appara- 
tus and the room, had him fill out 
a questionnaire, gave a few more tests 
and interviewed him about his reac- 
tions to the situation (taking off from 
S’s responses to the questionnaire) . It 
was evening by the time S was finally 
through. 

The dependent variables to be dis- 
cussed here were derived from the pro- 
tocol of the experiment: the tran- 
scribed tape, E’s observations, and the 
final interview. Two judges (Dr. Holt 
and the author), neither of whom 
knew the Ss’ ranks on the Rorschach 
measure, independently rated and 
ranked the protocols on the following, 
pre-established qualitative variables:® 

I. Affective states 

Unpleasant affect. Amount of unpleasant 

affect in the form of anxiety, tension, 

boredom, restlessness, anger, depression 
and fatigue. (Inter-rater reliability, Rho 
- 99) 

Pleasant affect. Amount of pleasant af- 

fect in the form of relaxation, enjoyment 

and positive interest in the experiment. 

(Rho — .93) 





®°The variables for which no explicit predic- 
tions were made are marked with an aster- 
isk (*). 
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Il. Thought processes 

*“Stimulus-bound” thought. Amount of 
thought devoted to the immediate experi- 
mental situation and relatively direct as- 
sociations to the situation: e.g., thoughts 
pertaining to the room, the equipment, 
the purpose of the experiment, the ex- 
perimenter. Also thoughts about foot- 
steps, trucks and other adventitious 
noises heard. (Rho — .91) 


*Unimpaired secondary-process thought. 
Amount of thought devoted to logical, 
relatively sustained and directed reflec- 
tion pertaining to any topic other than 
the immediate experimental situation. 
The playing of familiar time-passing 
games was included here. (Rho — .80) 
*Inefficient secondary-process thought. 
The degree to which the maintenance of 
logical, directed and relatively extended 
thought is impaired: e.g., verbalized com- 
plaints of difficulty in thinking and direct 
evidence of scatteredness, fragmentation, 
etc. (Rho — .88) 


Controlled primary-process thought. Mani- 
festations of the primary process, whether 
in content or form, without the accom- 
paniment of anxiety or other unpleasant 
affect. To qualify as primary-process con- 
tent the S’s thinking had to show evi- 
dence of drive-domination: i.e., it must 
express libidinal or aggressive wishes, 
either blatantly or toned down in a more 
socially acceptable manner. To qualify as 
a formal indication of the primary proc- 
ess the S’s thought process had to reveal 
one or more of the following features: 
condensation, symbolization, fragmenta- 
tion, loose or fluid associations, autistic 
logic, contradiction, or impaired reality 
testing. (Rho — .85) 

Poorly controlled primary-process thought. 
Same as above, except that the primary- 
process appearance was accompanied by 
anxiety or other unpleasant affect. (Rho 
— 96) 


III. *7magery 
Amount and vividness of spontaneous 
visual, auditory and other sensory imag- 
ery. Reports of imagery that were con- 
fused by S with reality received the highest 
rating. As a general rule, vividness took 
precedence over frequency. (Rho — .89) 


IV. *Self-stimulation 
The amount of singing, whistling, hum- 
ming, tapping or rocking. Stimulation re- 
ceived through exploration of the sur- 
roundings (e.g. exploring wall, table, 
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microphone, etc., with cuffs or legs) is also 
included here. (Rho — .84) 

. *Immobility 

The degree to which motor activity was 
inhibited as judged from E’s recorded ob- 
servations. (Rho — .80) 

VI. Quitting 

This measure ranked Ss in terms of their 

expressed desire to quit, the highest rank 

being assigned Ss who actually did quit, 
and the lowest to those who remained 
and did not express any desire to quit. 

The time at which quitting or the desire 

to quit first occurred was taken into ac- 

count in the rating. (Rho — .92) 

The judges considered each variable 
separately in ranking Ss. They used 
their clinical judgment freely in car- 
rying out the ranking procedure, and 
used both direct and indirect evidence 
to support their inferences. The inter- 
rater reliability was excellent, ranging 
from a Rho of .99 to .80 with an aver- 
age Rho of .89.7 

The following variables did not re- 
quire ratings since they were readily 
measurable by objective means: 

*1. Verbal output. Total number of lines, 
in the isolation transcript, per hour. 

*2. Sleep. The total time of sleep per hour. 

*3. General disturbance. This measure con- 
sists of the Ss own ratings on items, in the 
first part of the self-administered question- 
naire, interpreted as reflecting “general dis- 
turbance” in a broad sense. Each S’s ratings 
on the different items were totaled, and the 
totals for all Ss were then ranked. 


& 


RESULTS 

Interrelation among the Isolation 
Effects 

Table I presents an intercorrelation 
matrix of the dependent variables on 
which Ss were ranked, The significant 
correlations obtained show a good 
deal of internal consistency and ap- 
pear to be quite meaningful. Thus, 
we find that pleasant affect is nega- 
tively correlated with imagery (and 
fect, quitting and inefficient second- 
ary process, and positively correlated 
7 Disagreements between the judges’ rankings 
were resolved through discussion. 


*It should be remembered that pleasant af- 
fect and unpleasant affect were rated inde- 
pendently. 
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with controlled primary process and 
verbal output,” while unpleasant al- 
fect is positively correlated with quit- 
ting and negatively with verbal out- 
put. We find that immobility is posi- 
tively correlated with imagery (and 
incidentally that both of these vari- 
ables are significantly related to the 
absolute number of movement re- 
sponses in the Rorschach'® —a result 
that might have been predicted from 
either psychoanalytic or sensory-tonic 
theory (Singer, 1955). We also see 
that controlled primary _ process 
(which there was considerably more 
of than poorly controlled primary 
process in the present sample) is posi- 
tively correlated with imagery—partly 
because these two variables overlap to 
a certain extent—and with immobility. 
The relationship found between pri- 
mary process and immobility (relaxed 
supine position) has frequently been 
implied in the psychoanalytic litera- 
ture, particularly in connection with 
the rationale for using the couch. 

A syndrome analysis (Horn, 1944) 
of the significant correlation coefh- 
cients reveals two relatively pure 
clusters and several interrelated sub- 
clusters, 

One cluster consists of the follow- 
ing positively correlated variables: 
pleasant affect, unimpaired secondary 
process, controlled primary process, 
imagery and verbal output. Related to 
this cluster are the following subclus- 
ters: (a) immobility, controlled pri- 
mary process and imagery; (b)_ self- 
stimulation, controlled primary pro- 
cess and imagery; (c) pleasant affect 
negatively correlated with unpleasant 
affect and quitting; (d) pleasant affect 
negatively correlated with inefficient 
secondary process; and (e) pleasant 
affect and verbal output both negative- 





“In this connection it should be pointed out 
that talking as a mode of defense against 
the experience of isolation was discouraged 
by the instructions. 

"Rorschach “M” vs. imagery with an N of 
12, Rho — 60 (p < .05, with a two-tailed 
test); Rorschach “M” vs. immobility with 
an N of 12, Rho = 50 (p < .05, with a 
two-tailed test). 
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ly correlated with unpleasant affect. 

The second relatively pure cluster 
consists of the following positively in- 
tercorrelated variables: poorly con- 
trolled primary process, inefficient sec- 
ondary process and general disturb- 
ance (as measured by the question. 
naire) . 

These clusters may be interpreted 
as reflecting two general patterns in 
which Ss, to varying degrees, reacted 
to the particular situation in which 
they found themselves. One pattern 
consisted of engaging in a variety of 
behaviors, all within the limits set by 
the situation and the particular in- 
structions. An idealized conception of 
the Ss responding in this manner is 
that they would avail themselves of 
the freedom to talk whenever they 
felt like talking, experienced pleasant 
affect and little unpleasant affect, 
thought about logical, rational mat- 
ters (when and if they chose to do 
so) , engaged in daydreaming, fantasy- 
ing or playful thinking without the 
accompaniment of unpleasant affect, 
engaged in whatever self-stimulation 
(typically in the form of whistling or 
singing) was allowed them, welcomed 
and enjoyed the spontaneously ap- 
pearing imagery, and since they had 
agreed to serve as subjects for the en- 
tire day were not too preoccupied 
with the option of quitting. The rela- 
tively small degree of restlessness ex- 
perienced by these Ss, in addition to 
the instruction: “try not to move any 
part of your body,” probably accounts 
for the fact that they were the most 
immobile. In summary, this pattern 
of reaction may be characterized as re- 
sourceful, flexible and, under the cir- 
cumstances, quite adaptive. 

The Ss fitting the second pattern 
found the isolation situation disturb- 
ing and anxiety-provoking. They were 
neither able to maintain normal sec- 
ondary-process thought, nor were they 
able to engage in primary-process 
thinking without its being accom. 
panied by unpleasant affect. They 
were in a sense passive victims of the 
situation, lacking sufficient ego 
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strength to modulate or contro] the 
mounting drive tension. 


THE HypoTHEsIZED RELATIONSHIP BE- 
TWEEN RORSCHACH MANIFESTATIONS OF 
THE PRIMARY PROCESS AND ISOLATION 
EFFECTS 
Hypothesis I predicted a_ positive 
correlation between the Rorschach 
measure of effectively controlled pri- 
mary process and controlled primary- 
process thinking exhibited during iso- 
lation. This hypothesis was confirmed 
(p < .05; see Table II). 





Tas_e II—Correlations Between the 
Rorschach Measure of Primary Process 
and Isolation Effects 


Isolation effect Rho N 
Unpleasant affect —.50* 14 
Pleasant affect 47* 14 
Controlled primary-process 

thought 54° 12 
Poorly controlled 

primary-process thought —.15 12 
Quitting —.38 14 
Stimulus-bound thought 13 14 
Sleep 65** 14 
General disturbance —.30 12 
Verbal output 33 14 
Immobility 35 14 
Self-stimulation 4A6* 14 
Imagery A5 12 
Unimpaired secondary- 

process thought A5* 14 


Inefficient secondary- 
process thought —.36 13 
*Significant at the .05 point for a 
one-tailed test 
**Sionificant at the .02 level fora 
two-tailed test 


Hypothesis II predicted a negative 
correlation between the Rorschach 
measure of effectively controlled pri- 
mary process and the amount of poor- 
ly controlled primary-process thinking 
during isolation. Although the corre- 
lation was in the right direction this 
hypothesis was not confirmed, How- 
ever, when poorly controlled primary- 
process thought was correlated with 
the Rorschach measure of total 
amount of primary process the Rho 
was significant (— .60, p < .05, with 
a two-tailed test), indicating that an 
S who on the Rorschach gave few pri- 


mary-process responses evidenced more 
poorly controlled primary-process 
thinking in the isolation situation 
than the S who on the Rorschach gave 
many primary-process responses, irre- 
spective of the effectiveness with which 
they were handled. An ad hoc expla- 
nation for this finding is that a person 
potentially prone to primary-process 
intrusions and who is unable to modu- 
late its expression successfully enough 
to make it a socially acceptable com- 
munication is likely to consciously 
guard against its emergence in the 
Rorschach situation, but is less able 
to do so in the isolation situation — 
presumably because of that situation’s 
greater pull for the emergence of the 
primary process. 

Hypotheses III and IV predicted a 
positive correlation between the Ror- 
schach measure of effectively con- 
trolled primary process and pleasant 
affect generated during isolation, and 
a negative correlation between the 
Rorschach and unpleasant affect. 
Both of these expectations were con- 
firmed (p < .05). 

Hypothesis V predicted a negative 
correlation between the Rorschach 
measure of effectively controlled pri- 
mary process and quitting. This hy- 
pothesis was not confirmed with the 
required degree of statistical confi- 
dence. 

Hypothesis VI predicted a negative 
correlation between the Rorschach 
measure of effectively controlled pri- 
mary process and cognitive test im- 
pairment. It was initially anticipated 
that a single impairment rank, based 
on all the separate test measures, 
could be assigned to Ss. In view of the 
meager findings on the cognitive test 
(presumably due, in part, to their lack 
of sensitivity) already referred to, and 
the generally low inter-correlations 
found among the impairment ranks 
on the various measures, each test 
measure was treated as a separate var- 
iable. Of the seven test impairment 
rankings only one turned out to be 
significantly related to the Rorschach 
measure, namely, Story Recall — total 
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errors. The obtained Rho, in the hy- 
pothesized direction, indicated that Ss 
who showed effectively controlled pri- 
mary process on the Rorschach test 
were less disabled in the task of faith- 
fully reproducing a short, meaningful 
story paragraph. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE Ror- 
SCHACH MEASURE OF PRIMARY PROCESS 
AND THE GENERAL REACTION 
SYNDROMES 


Table II also presents the correla- 
tion coefficients obtained between the 
Rorschach measure of effectively con- 
trolled primary process and the other 
dependent variables on which scores 
were available. These correlations 
were run in order to determine wheth- 
er the Rorschach measure would dif- 
ferentiate between the two general re- 
action patterns mentioned above. 
Thus, it was hypothesized that the 
Rorschach measure of effectively con- 
trolled primary process would be posi- 
tively correlated with unimpaired sec- 
ondary-process thought, verbal output, 
imagery, self-stimulation and immobil- 
ity and negatively with inefficient sec- 
ondary-process thought and general 
disturbance. Two of these expecta- 
tions were confirmed with statistical 
significance—namely, unimpaired sec- 
ondary-process thought (p < .05) and 
self-stimulation (p < .05) while a 
third, imagery, came close to reaching 
statistical significance (.05 < p < 
.10) . The remaining correlations were 
all in the expected direction, that is 
to say, verbal-output and immobility 
were positive, while inefficient second- 
ary-process thought and general dis- 
turbance were negative." 


Finally, composite ranks were com- 
puted for the two general syndromes 


An unexpected but theoretically consistent 

finding was the positive correlation between 
the Rorschach measure of effectively con- 
trolled primary process and sleep (p < .02 
for a two-tailed test). This finding is viewed 
as lending support to the psychoanalytic 
theory of sleep, advanced by Hartmann 
(1951) and later Kris (1952), according to 
which sleep is conceptualized as a form of 
adaptive regression governed by the ego. 
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comprising the following variables: 
Syndrome I 

pleasant affect 

controlled primary-process thought 

unimpaired secondary-process thought 

self-stimulation 

imagery 

immobility 

verbal output 
Syndrome II 

unpleasant affect 

poorly controlled primary-process 

thought 

quitting 

inefficient secondary-process thought 

general disturbance 

The composite ranks were correlat- 

ed with the Rorschach measure on the 
hypothesis that it would correlate pos- 
itively with Syndrome I and negative- 
ly with Syndrome II. This expectation 
received fair confirmation (Syndrome 
I, Rho = .50, p < .05; Syndrome II, 
Rho = —.46, .05 < p < .10). 


THE ROLE OF INTELLIGENCE 

In order to determine the relevance 
of intelligence in the evaluation of the 
present data, correlations were run be- 
tween scores on the Ohio State Psy- 
chological Examination and both the 
independent and dependent variables. 
Out of 24 correlation coefficients, only 
one reached the 5% level of statistical 
significance (Imagery; Rho = .59, 
p < .05 for a two-tailed test). On the 
basis of this finding it was concluded 
that intelligence plays an insignificant 
role and need not be partialled out for 
the proper evaluation of the data per- 
taining to the hypothesized relation- 
ships.!* 

Discussion!* 

It may be recalled that the general 
hypothesis underlying this study was 
that the manner in which a person re- 


‘Tt should be remembered, however, that 
the restricted range of Ss’ intelligence scores 
would tend to lower correlations with other 
scores. 

™ A more general discussion of phenomen- 
ological aspects of the data, specifically com- 
paring the group findings, methodology and 
“hallucinatory” phenomena of the present 
study with those of other relevant investiga- 
tions may be found elsewhere (Goldberger 
& Holt, 1958). 
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acts to a situation permitting only lim- 
ited contact with the structure of the 
external world is related to the man- 
ner in which he generally deals with 
manifestations of the primary process 
in the normal waking state. This hy- 
pothesis was based on the theoretical 
assumption — which found empirical 
support in the reports of previous iso- 
lation studies that interference with 
reality contact leads to a decrease in 
the efficiency of secondary- process 
functioning, and to a facilitation of 
the primary process. Or to state this in 
Rapaport’s terms, lack of adequate 
stimulus nutriment diminishes the 
ego’s relative autonomy from the id 
(and to some extent also from the en- 
vironment). It was further proposed 
that individual differences observed in 
the effects of isolation could theoreti- 
cally be understood in terms of pre- 
dispositional differences in ego-struc- 
ture with respect to susceptibility to 
and modes of dealing with primary- 
process material. Thus it was hypothe- 
sized that the greater the amount of 
effectively controlled primary process 
in the normal waking state, as gauged 
by the Rorschach test, the greater 
would be the amount of controlled 
primary-process thinking during iso- 
lation. A number of corollary hy- 
potheses were also offered concerning 
poorly controlled primary process, the 
affective state of the Ss, quitting, and 
secondary-process impairment (as 
measured by a battery of tests involv- 
ing secondary-process functions) dur- 
ing isolation. 

As the results have shown, the gen- 
eral hypothesis may on the whole be 
regarded as confirmed, It was shown 
that the Rorschach measure did cor- 
relate in the predicted direction with 
all the specified variables, except for 
impairments on most of the cognitive 
tests. 


The correlation coefficients did not 
reach statistical significance on two of 
the specified variables: poorly con- 
trolled primary-process thought and 
quitting. For the first of these variables 
it was found that it correlated signifi- 


cantly, in a negative direction, with 
the Rorschach measure of amount of 
primary process. In other words, it 
was found that the more primary- 
process material (irrespective of the 
effectiveness with which it was hand]. 
ed) a person gave in the Rorschach, 
the less poorly controlled primary- 
process thinking he would reveal dur- 
ing isolation. As was briefly mention- 
ed earlier, this finding may be inter- 
preted in the following way: In the 
Rorschach situation a person whose 
ingrained defenses against the inva- 
sion of the primary process are poor 
or brittle, may give a highly con- 
trolled, constricted, guarded record in 
order to prevent primary-process ele- 
ments in his private thinking from 
cropping up in his verbalized re- 
sponses. In the isolation situation, 
however, the increased facilitation of 
the primary process may be too strong 
to be successfully warded off, leading 
to “breakthroughs” of poorly con- 
trolled primary-process stuff. 

The lack of a significant correlation 
between the Rorschach measure and 
quitting may, in part, be attributed to 
the inhomogeneity of this variable. 
The variable consisted of actual quit- 
ting, on the one end of the dimension, 
and absence of a verbalized desire or 
preoccupation with quitting, on the 
other end. The three Ss who actually 
terminated the experiment did in fact 
obtain relatively low ranks (as pre- 
dicted) on the Rorschach measure; 
however, for the remaining eleven Ss 
the ranks probably did not adequately 
reflect their desire to quit since the 
judges’ assignment of ranks leaned 
heavily on the Ss’ frankness in making 
what (in some Ss at least) would have 
been a painful admission of ‘“‘weak- 
ness.” 

If we discard the data on secondary- 
process impairment as measured by 
the tests used in the present study, and 
look instead at our clinical ratings of 
inefficient secondary-process thought, 
we find that the expected relation- 
ship between the Rorschach measure 
and _ secondary-process impairment 
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does hold, although not to a statistical- 
ly significant degree (Rho = —.36; 
see Table IL) . Subjects with ellectively 
controlled primary process in the Ror- 
schach tended slightly to be less im- 
paired in their ability to engage in 
secondary-process thought during iso- 
lation. And conversely we see that the 
more effectively controlled primary- 
process material an S gave in the Ror- 
schach, the more able he was to en- 
gage in unimpaired secondary-process 
thinking during isolation (Rho — .45, 
p < .05; see Table 11). From this we 
may conclude that the presence of 
well-controlled — primary-process __re- 
sponses in the Rorschach does not 
necessarily indicate a lack of ability to 
maintain secondary-process thought, 
but rather (in a college population) 
indicates sufficient freedom to aban- 
don secondary-process operations tem- 
porarily, especially in a situation that 
does not specifically call for logical, 
realistic thinking. This would appear 
to make tenable the equation of the 
concept “regression in the service of 
the ego” with what has here been re- 
ferred to as “controlled use of the pri- 
mary process.” 

The results of the present study at- 
test to the predictive power of Holt’s 
Rorschach manual (1956 and Holt & 
Havel, 1960). The manual was de- 
veloped out of theoretical considera- 
tions stemming from the psychoanaly- 
tic theory of primary and secondary 
processes, and was up to fairly recent- 
ly only applied to some exploratory 
research problems. The present find- 
ings of significant correlations between 
the Rorschach-derived measure of pri- 
mary process and the clinical ratings 
of primary-process manifestations and 
other behavioral features in the isola- 
tion situation lend strong support to 
the usefulness of the primary-process 
concept in personality assessment. 

In connection with the application 
of the Rorschach manual the present 
findings emphasize the importance of 
considering jointly the amount and 
effectiveness variables. Correlations 
run between each of these variables 
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separately and each of the dependent 
variables used in the present study 
were mostly statistically non-signifi- 
cant. It is essentially the manner (in 
addition to amount and intensity) in 
which primary-process manifestations 
are handled that diflerentiates ego 
strength from ego weakness. Either 
strength or weakness may result in an 
abundance of primary-process mate- 
rial in the Rorschach; cf. the frequent 
clinical observation to the effect that 
it is the defenses and controls that dis- 
tinguish the healthy from the sick. 


CONCLUSION 


Conceptually, the data of the pres- 
ent study seem generally to support 
the psychoanalytically-derived hypoth- 
esis that continued contact with the 
structure of reality is necessary for a 
person to maintain secondary-process 
thinking and to prevent the onslaught 
of drives, in the form of the primary 
process. The data further support the 
assumptions that individuals differ sig- 
nificantly in their dependence on real- 
ity contact for maintaining secondary- 
process thinking, in the degree to 
which they can tolerate primary- 
process manifestations in conscious- 
ness, and in the effectiveness with 
which they handle, control or use pri- 
mary-process material once it is con- 
scious. Specifically, it is concluded that 
a person who is generally able to han- 
dle primary-process intrusions eftec- 
tively, is also able to deal more adap- 
tively with a situation in which he is 
temporarily cut off from normal re- 
ality contact, than is a person who 
cannot tolerate or effectively handle 
the primary process. 
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Quantitative Aspects of Sentence Completion in the Study of the 
Improvement of Schizophrenic Patients 


RICHARD L, JENKINS 
State University of Iowa 


Doubtless some clinical workers will 
respond negatively to the suggestion of 
using so essentially qualitative an in- 
strument as sentence completions in a 
quantitative manner. Yet clinical ex- 
perience has demonstrated that classi- 
fying and counting sentence comple- 
tion responses provides a useful, if 
rough, quantitative indication which 
renders this projective method more 
readily available for experimental 
checking. And general human expe- 
rience has long recognized the value 
of counting occurrences, even when 
their qualitative character seems clear. 
As the young man said, “The fourth 
time she slapped me I decided that she 
meant it.” 

In a recent article (Jenkins & Blod- 
gett, 1960) it was demonstrated that 
from changes in the sentence comple- 
tions of delinquent boys occuring dur- 
ing their institutional treatment, it is 
possible to predict with some degree 
of accuracy which boys will succeed in 
avoiding further involvement in delin- 
quency on their return to the com- 
munity, and which boys will fail. This 
was achieved by rating the changes in 
completions of individual sentences as 
better (+) worse (—) or not signifi- 
cantly different (0), and by counting 
and totalling these ratings. 

The success or failure of a delin- 
quent boy on his return to the com- 
munity is determined in part by the 
psychological and emotional changes 
occuring within the boy during his 
treatment, and sentence completion 
provides a useful index of such 
changes. Of course, the success or fail- 
ure of the boy is also determined in 
part by what happens to the boy after 
his return to his family, to his friends, 
and to his community, and as a conse- 
quence we must expect that our ad- 
vance prediction of success must al- 


ways be less than perfect. 

Sentence completion is a method 
which offers many advantages in clin- 
ical work and particularly in clinical 
studies, It is a projective method 
which offers a wide range of oppor- 
tunity for the fullest range of interpre- 
tive capacity, and it harnesses this ca- 
pacity to the interpretation of mate- 
rials of permanent record. Since we 
have all necessarily cultivated some 
skill in distinguishing the underlying 
meaning of statements from their man- 
ifest content, it is a method which ful- 
ly utilizes any developed natural skill 
of the interpreter, yet adds to it the 
special skills which may be acquired 
from the study of sentence comple- 
tions as a projective method. As in the 
reported study of delinquents, it has a 
particular value (in common with 
tests and projective methods as con- 
trasted with interview methods) mak- 
ing possible judgments of change or 
of improvement uncontaminated by 
any knowledge on the part of the 
judge of the method of treatment 
which has been used. Such an avoid- 
ance of the risk of a contaminated 
judgment is rarely possible when in- 
terview methods are used for evaluat- 
ing change in psychiatric patients with 
the limited exception of such treat- 
ment methods as the comparative 
evaluation of drugs or placebo which 
can be used with a “double-blind” de- 
sign. 

Sentence completion has the further 
advantage that the degree of agree- 
ment between judges and the reliabil- 
ity of judgments can readily be deter- 
mined, and the judgments may be val- 
idated against outside criteria (Jen- 
kins & Blodgett, 1960) . 

The present study presents several 
discreet pieces of statistical evidence, 
together with a report of one case. 
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One statistical fragment deals with the 
recognition of disorganization of 
thinking from sentence completion, 
one with the validation of judgments 
of improvement on the sentence com- 
pletion by clinical ratings, and one 
deals with the internal consistency or 
reliability of the judgment of paranoid 
suspicion. 

There are of course many aspects or 
dimensions of the disorder we call 
schizophrenia. One of the central as- 
pects is disorganization of thinking, 
and of course sentence completion is 
a particularly useful method for the 
recognition and estimation of this con- 
dition. As a test, seven pairs of sen- 
tence completion tests were studied 
for evidence of disorganization of 
thinking. One member of each pair 
was from a male non-acute psychotic 
veteran patient who in interview had 
been rated as showing moderate dis- 
organization of thinking (4 cases) or 
severe disorganization of thinking (3 
cases). The other member of each pair 
was from a male, non-psychotic, veter- 
an general medical or surgical patient, 
of approximately the same chronolo- 
gical age, who had been rated as not 
disorganized in thinking, Some pa- 
tients in each group were of a low 
literacy, and this of course involves 
the problem of distinguishing illiter- 
acy from disorganization. The task of 
identifying, from the sentence com- 
pletion, which member of the pair 
was disorganized in his thinking was 
undertaken. No error was made in the 
judgment of seven pairs. On a chance 
basis, this would be expected once in 
27 trials or once in 128 trials. The dis- 
crimination may therefore be accept- 
ed as statistically significant. 

The matter of measurement of 
change in psychiatric patients is a par- 
ticularly important and difficult prob- 
lem in relation to the evaluation of 
any treatment method. In relation to 
one of the studies (Casey et al, 1960) 
of tranquilizing drugs in Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospitals, sentence com- 
pletions were obtained from a series 
of chronic schizophrenic patients, both 


before and after a period on drug or 
on placebo, The number of cases in 
the sentence completion sample was 
not large, but as a comparison of 
sentence completion judgments with 
clinical ratings based on interview, 
this study reveals a significant rela- 
tionship between these two methods 
of estimating improvement. 

The method of scoring sentence 
completion used here is that described 
in a previous article (Jenkins & Blod- 
gett, 1960). The second sentence com- 
pletion, done after treatment, was 
compared sentence by sentence with 
the first sentence completion which 
was done before treatment, If the com- 
pletion of a particular sentence after 
treatment was judged by the interpre- 
ter! to be better (in this case more 
normal and less schizophrenic) than 
the completion of the same sentence 
before treatment, then the second com- 
pletion of that sentence was scored 
plus. If the second completion was 
judged by the interpretor to be worse 
(less normal and more schizophrenic) 
than the first completion, the second 
completion of that sentence was scored 
minus, If the interpretor was not able 
to make a judgment that the second 
completion was either better or worse 
than the first completion, the second 
completion was scored O. A total score 
on the second sentence completion 
form was obtained by summing the 
individual sentence scores. 

We have come to regard a plus 
score of 5 or more as representing im- 
provement, and a plus score of less 
than 5 or a minus score as represent- 
ing no improvement, or as represent- 
ing worsening. 

In 30 cases available in which the 
score on the second sentence comple- 
tion was +5 or more, the difference 
between the first and second total mor- 
bidity score on the Multidimensional 
Scale for Rating Psychiatric Patients 
(Lorr) was an improvement of 2.82 


*Mrs. Eva Blodgett, co-author of a previous 
paper, provided the blind interpretations on 
which this paper is based, except for those in 
Table | which are by the author. 
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points, while for 21 patients for whom 
the score on the second completion 
was +4 or less, the change in total 
morbidity was a worsening by 3.33 
points. The ¢ test (2.078) is significant 
at the .05 level. (Since in judging im- 
provement or worsening by both meth- 
ods, we have specified direction of 
change, we have used one-tailed tests 
in the interpretation of t values.) 

If now we look at the subscores of 
Multidimensional Scale, we find that 
the sentence completion judgment of 
improvement is significantly related to 
reduction in the clinical rating on 
paranoid projection (t = 3.151, P 
<.01), on withdrawal (t = 1.829, 
P <.05) , and on melancholy agitation 
(t = 2.384, P <.05). The tests are 
non-significant for conceptual disor- 
ganization, for perceptual distortion, 
and for motor disturbances, although 
in each of these the patients judged 
improved on the sentence completion 
tended to be more normal in their 
scores than the patients judged not im- 
proved. Thus we see that improve- 
ment can be recognized on the sen- 
tence completion in the absence of 
significant rated change in conceptual 
disorganization (which is almost a 
synonym for disorganization of think- 
ing.) In the case of the submissiveness 
versus resistiveness scale, the patients 
judged improved on sentence comple- 
tion tend to be less submissive, but not 
significantly so, The comparison was 
also non-significant for retarded de- 
pression versus manic excitement, for 
activity level and for self-depreciation 
versus grandiose expansiveness. 

It is obvious as we get farther away 
from such well-defined contrasts as our 
first example, the separation of cases 
with and without disorganization of 
thinking, that demonstration of the 
validity of our sentence completion 
judgments by external criteria be- 
comes more difficult. Paranoid suspi- 
cion is one characteristic which is typ- 
ically revealed to any sensitive clin- 
ician in sentence completion. Al- 
though it is difficult to set down de- 
pendable rules for such recognition, 
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it may be worth while to discuss some 
of its indications in sentence comple- 
tion, for the recognition of paranoid 
projection is of great importance, both 
in the diagnosis of mental illness and 
in the estimate of the degree of risk 
involved. 

Consider the following selected com- 
pletions from the pretest of a patient: 

21. No one can repair the damage caused 

by derogatory remarks. 

35. People shouldn't murmer against one 
another. 

39. Too much distance lies between peo- 
ple who lie and lay things on others. 

68. Behind one’s back sometimes people 
lie and distort even in flesh. 

43. When a criminal leaves the prison he 
is free within the world but not free 
with the people. 

This set of completions from a pre- 
test certainly gives repeated indication 
of a pre-occupation with the fear of 
malicious misrepresentation. It is of 
some interest that such references were 
consistently absent from the second 
completion. 

Certain openings are more frequent. 
ly useful than others in the recogni- 
tion of paranoid suspicion. One of 
these is opening 13, “One’s closest 
friends can.” Common endings not 
suggesting paranoid suspicion are as 
follows: 

A (1) One’s closest friends can help him. 

A (2) One’s closest friends can be trusted. 

Frequent endings which suggest 
paranoid suspicion are: 

B (1) One’s closest friends can betray him. 

B (2) One’s closest friends can deceive 

him. 

B (3) One’s closest friends can become his 

enemies. 

B (4) One’s closest friends can be his 

enemies. 

B (5) One’s closest friends can harm (or 

hurt) him. 


= 


We desired to make a simple test of 
how far the various sentence comple- 
tions of a single sentence completion 
test show a tendency toward internal 
consistency. We selected a number of 
sentence completions from different 
patients, which completions, by judg- 
ments verified by a co-worker, clearly 
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fitted into one of the above categories 
in their content. Nearly all of these 
patients were schizophrenic. 

The number of non-paranoid com- 
pletions selected as falling in the 
group not suggesting paranoid sus- 
picion were as follows, Al, 50 comple- 
tions, A2, 7. Of these 7 completions 
asserting that one’s closest friends can 
be trusted, 2 included qualifying word 
“usually.” These 57 completions were 
taken as not indicating mistrust. Of 
the completions considered to suggest 
paranoid suspicion, the numbers were 
as follows: Bl, 4; B2, 2; B3, 5; B4, 20; 
B5, 13. These 44 completions were 
considered to indicate some degree of 
mistrust. 


We then examined these 101 com- 
pletions forms on sentence 68, which 
begins, “Behind one’s back.” This 
opening is one which invites a_re- 
sponse of distrust. The classifications 
were made and verified completely 
without knowledge of the classifica- 
tion which had been given to the com- 
pletion of sentence 13. 

Ten forms had no completion of 
opening 68 (one of the last openings 
on the form) and these forms were 
discarded. With the exception of three 
completions which were not classified 
because they seemed very strange, the 
others were classed in 3 groups as not 
indicating mistrust, as indicating overt 
mistrust, or as indicating covert mis- 
trust, 

Twenty-nine sentences were classi- 
fied as not indicating mistrust, Four- 
teen of these completions were classed 
as indicating uncertainty. These were 
completions such as the following: 

Behind one’s back many things can hap- 
pen. 

Behind one’s back he cannot see. 

Behind one’s back many things go on 
about him. 

Eleven completions were concerned 
with the moral prohibition that we 
should not talk behind someone’s 
back, 

Behind one’s back is no place to talk. 
Behind one’s back we should not say 
anything. 


Behind one’s back one shouldn’t say un- 
complimentary things. 

There were 4 completions which 
were classified as miscellaneous non- 
suspicious as follows: 

Behind one’s back one aware a little bit. 

Behind one’s back lies a good many of 
the answers to the problems he needs 
to know. 

Behind one’s back J do often talk. 

Behind one’s back is the place to hide 
things from a person standing just in 
front of one. 

Endings overtly expressing mistrust 
were divided into two groups, those 
suggesting direct danger and those re- 
lating to talk or gossip. There were 
11 completions suggesting apprehen- 
sion about stealthy attack. 

Behind one’s back had to do with knives. 

Behind one’s back a good friend will hurt 
you. 

Behind one’s back are evil forces at work. 

Behind one’s back is a gun. 

Five completions of somewhat less 
specific character were interpreted as 
indicating mistrust. These were as fol- 
lows: 

Behind one’s back may be frouble. (2 
identical completions) 

Behind one’s back could be danger, 

Behind one’s back they can mess you up. 

Behind one’s back there is unrest. 

There were also three completions 
which did not form a group, but were 
thought also to indicate mistrust. 

Behind one’s back probably nobody read- 
ing over your shoulder. 

Behind one’s back J. d. k. what that 
means. 

Behind one’s back may be good people 
too. 

The second group of completions 
frankly expressing distrust are those 
having to do with people talking be- 
hind one’s back. They were such as the 
following: 

Behind one’s back anything is liable to 
be said. 

Behind one’s back she talks. 

Behind one’s back you are talked about. 

There were 20 such completions. 


The third group of completions 
were those in which the completion 
appeared innocuous, but in which this 
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innocuousness seemed a little strained, 
as though the subject had considered 
and evaded giving a completion which 
frankly expressed distrust. There were 
17 endings such as the following which 
were considered to evade the issue: 

Behind one’s back is the chair he is oc- 

cupying. 

Behind one’s back it’s hard to wash. 

Behind one’s back ts a coat. 

Behind one’s back or so the saying goes. 

Such endings were thought to indi- 

cate covert mistrust. With them were 
grouped three completions which also 
seemed evasive, but which indefinitely 
referred to a person or persons: 

Behind one’s back are others. 

Behind one’s back is someone. 

Behind one’s back are your friends. 

Table I reveals a significant relation 

between the classifications of the two 
sentences. The x value of the table is 
9.32, which, with two degrees of free- 
dom is significant. (P <.01) 


Taste I. Relationships between Classi- 
fications of Two Sentences 


Completion of opening 
#13 classified as 


4 
Sez 
a + c showing 
3 ice No mistrust Mistrust Total 
a5 © Overt mistrust 15 24 39 
= 5 Covert mistrust 12 8 20 
& = No mistrust 21 8 29 
ae anasenii sees ; 
= Total 48 40 88 


This test gives evidence of internal 
consistency in sentence completion 
and our interpretation of it. It estab- 
lishes that those patients who give a 
response to opening 68 which we clas- 
sify as indicating mistrust (and par- 
ticularly those indicating overt mis- 
trust) are more likely to have given a 
response to opening 13, which, when 
we consider it separately, we interpret 
also to indicate mistrust than are those 
patients whose response to opening 68 
we classify as not indicating mistrust. 
It is evidence that our blind methods 
of classifying the responses of patients 
reveal consistency in these responses 
with respect to their indications of 
mistrust. Our purpose in Table I is 
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simply to indicate to the reader the 
possibilities of usefully classifying and 
tabulating sentence completion re- 
sponses in research studies. 

A third opening often useful in de- 
tecting paranoid projection is 35, 
“People shouldn't” 

People shouldn't tell lies. 

People shouldn’t Jie. 

People shouldn't gossip. 

People shouldn't speak of others. Think 
about themselves. 

People shouldn't talk behind peoples 
back. 

People shouldn't talk about others. 

Also suggestive of a paranoid orien- 
tation is a broadly guarded set of re- 
sponses suggesting that the world is a 
hostile and dangerous place. 

Closer and closer there come signs of 
danger. 

It is easy to get into trouble when you 
are off guard. 

Spiders are very tricky. 

When an animal is wild he will harm 
you. 

Worse than being lonely is having too 
many enemtes, 

In using a projective device such as 
the sentence completion the interpre- 
ter is regarded by some psychologists 
as a part of the measuring instrument. 
There is certainly some justification 
for this view. The accuracy of the in- 
terpreter in his predictions can read- 
ily be checked, but his methods of ar- 
riving at a prediction are not easily 
checked, However, the value he puts 
on individual sentences is in large part 
definable, and the process of arriving 
at a valid interpretation is at least par- 
tially accessible to analysis. 

The approach under discussion may 
be illustrated by the following sum- 
mary of a blind interpretation of two 
completions by a mental hospital pa- 
tient on July 27 and October 21 of 
the same year. The patient was a 
skilled workman, a veteran, age 30. 
These completions are recorded in full 
on the next pages. They were secured 
in relation to a study of tranquilizing 
drugs. The patient printed his re- 
sponses chiefly in capitals, and they 
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are reproduced as he recorded them. 

Of the 73 pairs of sentences, 56 
pairs were rated as showing improve- 
ment in the second completion, 3 as 
worsening. This gives the unusual net 
score of +53. 

Extensive rating procedures under- 
taken with a VA study of tranquilizing 
drugs provide clinical ratings to verify 
these estimates. The total morbidity 
score on the interview ratings dropped 
from 34 to 5. 


Between these two completions this 
patient was under treatment with 
chlorpromazine. Initially his symp- 
toms became slightly more severe, and 
at 5 weeks he was symptomatically 
somewhat worse. Then he showed re- 
markable improvement. An early en- 
try on doctor’s progress notes (7/16) 
concludes with the statement, “As to 
the thought progression, it is charac- 
terized by irrelevancy, incoherence, 
neologisms, word-salad.”” On 7/28 he 
was placed on assaultive and eloper 
status. A later note of 11/20 states, 
“This patient has certainly made a re- 
markable improvement. No overt NP 
symptomatology, answers all questions 
relevantly and coherently plans for 
the future.” When the patient im- 
proved, the patient‘s wife decided to 
seek an annulment of the marriage, 
and the profound change in the pa- 
tient is reflected in the change of con- 
cern in the hospital social worker’s 
notes on 8/28 of the following year; 
“The patient continues to show no 
real motivation for leaving the hos- 
pital although he verbalizes a desire 
to do so.” He spent occasional week- 
ends with his mother. The shift of staff 
concern in this case, from placing him 
on eloper status to hold him, to con- 
cern about his lack of real motivation 
for leaving the hospital, certainly un- 
derlines the remarkable improvement 
in his schizophrenic thinking disorder. 
During this period clinical ratings 
from interview on the multidimen- 
sional scale for rating psychiatric pa- 
tients had shown the following 
change: 


Rating in terms of deviation from 
normal values 
Initial Final 
Factor A Retarded depression vs. 


manic excitement 4 3 
Factor B Resistiveness 1 2 
Factor C Paranoid projection 7 0 
Factor D Overactivity 55 25 
Factor E Melancholy agitation 0.5 0.5 
Factor F Percepual distortion +4 0 
Factor G Motor disturbances 3 0 
Factor H_ Belligerance Z 2 
Factor I Withdrawal 6 0 
Factor J Grandiose expansiveness 7 0 
Factor K Conceptual 

disorganization 9 0 


The ratings on concepual disorgan- 
ization (disorganization of thinking) 
paranoid projection, perceptual dis- 
tortion, motor disturbances, withdraw- 
al and grandiose expansiveness shifted 
from high to normal values between 
the first and the final ratings. The rat- 
ings also indicate some persistence of 
resistiveness and hostility which are in 
accord with the sentence completion 
judgments, 

In September of the year following 
the drug study, he was released from 
the hospital as having received maxi- 
mum hospital benefit. 

The blind interpretation of the two 
completions, recorded in detail, closed 
with the following summary state- 
ment: “Even though the second test 
indicates tremendous improvement in 
organization of thinking, the interpre- 
tation of sentence completions sug- 
gests: 

1. Much hostility 

2. Aggressiveness 

3. Refusal to accept limitations 

4. Sexual confusion 

5. Some suspicion 

This estimate was made entirely 
blindly. However, the tendencies to 
hostility, aggressiveness and difficulty 
in the acceptance of limitations was 
born out by the history. It is of inter- 
est that a mental hygiene clinic sum- 
mary prepared before the patient was 
hospitalized and two years before this 
drug study records, “There is a defin- 
ite paranoid flavoring throughout the 
patient’s record. He seems to run the 
entire gamut of pathological trends, 
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fusing voyeurism and exhibitionism, 
sado-masochism, homosexuality and 
passivity, repression of aggressive and 
real human contact.” 

The patient was re-admitted to the 
veterans hospital in July of the second 
year following the drug study. This 
was his fourth hospitalization for men- 
tal illness. After his previous release 
from the hospital, he had been drunk 
and was involved in several fights 
while intoxicated. He was arrested and 
put in the county workhouse. From 
there he was moved on committment 
to a state hospital and was later trans- 
ferred back to the Veterans Hospital. 


SUMMARY 

Sentence completion is a projective 
method which offers many advantages 
in estimating improvement of schizo- 
phrenic patients. By comparing the 
completions entered for the same sen- 
tence at an earlier date, with those a 
later date, and scoring sentences 
judged to show improvement plus and 
sentences judged to show worsening 
minus, and totaling the score, it is pos- 
sible to obtain a quantitative index of 
improvement which correlates with 
judgments made by interview. It has 
two great advantages over the latter 
method for studies of the effectiveness 
of treatment methods. The judgment 
of the interpreter rarely if ever need 
be contaminated by knowledge of 
what treatment method was used. This 
is seldom true when interview methods 
are used. Furthermore, the comple- 
tions are recorded and can be inter- 
preted by various people to control 
for the possible bias or idiosyncrative 
interpretation of single judge. 

Sentence completion is a method 
useful for the recognition of disorgan- 
ization of thinking. The presence, dis- 
appearance or change of indications of 
paranoid suspicion are reliably recog- 
nizable. 

A case of striking improvement of 
a patient in a schizophrenic episode is 
presented exemplfying how this im- 
provement is reflected in the sentence 
completion. 
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COMPARISON OF Two MIALE- 
HoLsoprLE SENTENCE COMPLETIONS 
At A THREE MONTH INTERVAL 
On A SCHIZOPHRENIC PATIENT WHO 
SHOWED CONSPICUOUS IMPROVEMEN1 


. Children are usually certain that SE- 
NILE 
+ 1. Children are usually certain that THEY 
GET SOME RECREATION 
2. People are praised when EGO TIC 
+ 2. People are praised when THEY DO 
SOMETHING WELL 
3. A large crowd AUDITION—Ac-D-C-B-C 
+ 3. A large crowd is A AUDITENCE 
4. A person is most helpless when OR- 
GAN-EX- 
+ 4. A person is most 
CHAINED 
5. When an animal is wild WILLIE 
5. When an animal is wild it NEEDS TO 
BE CAGED 
3}. The hardest decisions REQUIRE MED- 
ICATION 
+ 6. The hardest decisions ARE DIFFI- 
CULT TO MAKE 
. The easiest way to get money AVER- 
TISE 
+ 7. The easiest way to get money IS TO 
GO ON A QUIZ PROGRAM 
. Twenty years from now N. C. OMENT 
+ 8. Twenty years from now AUTOMA- 
TION 
9. Parents would worry less if RESPONS- 
IBLE 
. Parents would worry less if THERE 
HAND ARE TIED 
10. When fire starts POINTER 
+10. When fire starts PUT IT OUT 
11. Compared with dogs, cats are HARM 
LESS 
11. Compared with dogs, cats are MILD 
IN BEHAVIOR 
12. Fathers should learn that DISPLINE 
+12. Fathers should learn that EDUCA- 
TION PAYS OFF 
13. One’s closest friends can BROWN 
NOSE 
+13. One's closest friends can BE SICK AND 
DON’T KNOW IT 
14. It is easy to get into trouble when 
WHITE SHIRT 
+14. It is easy to get into trouble when YOU 
DISOBEY THE LAWS OF SOCIETY 
15. Few children fear NIGHT-NURSE 
+15. Few children fear ANIMALS 
16. At the end of the road JIM DURANTE 
+16. At the end of the road THERE IS AL- 
WAYS A RAINBOW 
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19. 
+19. 


20. 


7. He 
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. He drew back from the touch of VEL- 


VEI 
drew back from the touch of 
VENUS 

The white girl who married the color- 
ed man MORI 

Ihe white girl who married the color- 
ed man IS COMMON 

The most pleasant dreams ID 

The most pleasant dreams IS 
PEACE OF THE SOUL 

4 drunken man SCHOR-PH-IC-PHI 


DEL TA-KAPPA 


OF 


. A drunken man IS UGLY 
. No one can repair the damage caused 


by CON-SCIENCE 


. No one can repair the damage caused 


by HORSEPLAY 

The nicest thing about being a child 
IS PRIV- SOC- 

The nicest thing about being a child 
IS IMAGINATION 


. There is hardly any REST-WEARY 


There is hardly any GOOD MORAL 
PEOPLE IN THIS WORLD 


. To be without shame SINGULAR 


24. To be without shame IS NOT GOOD 


428. 
29. 
429. 
30. 


Oo 


+30. 
31. 
31. 


bs 


. Few 


. The 


. Worse than being lonely is CROWDES 
. Worse than being lonely is PUBLICITY 


UNKOWN 


. When a person is ill HE PREGRANT 
. When a person is ill NEEDS CARE 
. A man can stop beating his wife only 


if STOPS BEAT-hiM 


. A man can stop beating his wife only 


if UNKNOWN 


. The best thing about old age SENILE- 


GARDEN 
The best thing about old age IS SE- 
CURITY 
Children are 
LEFT ALONE 
Children are most annoying when 
THEY DON’T HAVE THERE WAY 
If people only knew how much GRAV- 
ITY - SPACE 

If people only knew how much TIME 
OR FOOLS THEY ARE 

The main difference between a wild 
and a tame animal is ZOO-CAGE 
The main difference between a wild 
and a tame animal is PERIOD 
Few things are less attractive 
FLOWERS 
things are 


most annoying when 


than 


less attractive than 
HAIR 

worst thing about 
HORSE-CRAZY 


being sick 


. The worst thing about being sick IS 


PEOPLE 


34. It is often hard to sleep when SOM- 
NATURES 
+34. It is often hard to sleep when FEAR 
HAS THE MIND 
35. People shouldn’t OATH 
+35. People shouldn’t LIE 
36. To be a good liar one must PATH- 
LOG-ICAL 
—36. To be a good liar one must BE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
37. A masculine woman should W. MEN- 
DIKE-UNC- 
+37. A masculine woman should TRY TO 
UNDERSTAND MEN 
38. People refrain from murder only be- 
cause — ID-RESISTING FORCE-REL- 
TRAIN 
38. People refrain from murder only be- 
cause UNKNOWN 
39. Too much distance lies between CIR- 
CURFERENCE 
+39. Too much distance lies between 
GEORGE AND MARY 
40. The best of mothers may forget that 
DID SAME THINGS 
40. The best of mothers may forget that 
THE SON HAS A MIND OF HIS OWN 
41. There ought to be a law to REVISED 
AMEND 
+41. There ought to be a law to PREVENT 
INJUSTICE 
42. Spiders are JACK WEBB 
+42. Spiders are UGLY 
43. When a criminal leaves the prison he 
PAROLED 
+43. When a criminal leaves the prison he 
KEEP GOOD COMPANIONS 
44. Compared with sisters, brothers are 
EFF. 
+44. Compared with sisters, brothers are 
OKAY 
45. The finger pointed NOSE 
—45. The finger pointed AT YOU 
46. Children are least annoying when JERK 
+46. Children are least annoying when 
PLAYING 
47. To avoid a fight one must BRAVE 
EAGLE 
+47. To avoid a fight one must WALK 
AWAY 
48. A naked man DEGERATE 
+48. A naked man IS UGLY 
49. Closer and closer there comes HOME 
49. Closer and closer there comes HOME 
50. There would be more divorces if LAWS 
50. There would be more divorces if 
THERE WAS LEST HASTE 
51. A drunken woman LAWS 


. A drunken woman IS UGLY 
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60. 
+60. 
61. 
+61. 
62. 


62. 
63. 


64. 


52. When a person is wounded PURPLE- 


TEETH 


. When a person is wounded NEEDS 


TREATMENT BY DOCTOR 


. One’s best friend may be _ irritating 


when DOG 


. One’s best friend may be _ irritating 


when HE IS OVERCONFIDENT 


. A woman’s body SEPT MORN 
. A woman’s body is BEAUTIFUL 
5. A weak person does not often CATER- 


TIMID 


5. A weak person does not often DEFEND 


HIMSELD 


. Down underground UNCON- UNDER 


CUR-AC-DC 


. Down underground LIES DIRT 
. One can hardly see YOU — FOOL 


APRIL 


. One can hardly see VENUS 
58. Wouldn’t it be really funny if HOWDY 


DODY—PRESIDENT 


. Wouldn't it be really funny if YOU 


WERE SMART 


. The kind of animal I would like most 


to be DEMO - CRAZY 


. The kind of animal I would like most 


to be NONE 

Nothing is harder to stop than ZINC 
SOLAR-COSMIC 

Nothing is harder to stop than EGO- 
TIST 

The two most beautiful things I have 
ever seen CAT CAMERY 

The two most beautiful things I have 
ever seen IS PAINTINGS 

She couldn’t bear to touch HIS TOE 
She couldn’t bear to touch HIM 

A woman who has lost her virtue must 
WEAR CORSET 


33. A woman who has lost her virtue must 


SUFFUR MENTALLY SOMETIMES 
Failure may be expected when FAULT 
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+64. Failure may be expected OVERCON- 
FIDENT 
65. An effeminate man may PLAY SPORTS 
65. An effeminate man may BE NICE 
66. It hurst when SEMENITAL - FOOL 
66. It hurts when YOU INSULT ME 
67. The deeper one goes FALL IN LOVE 
+67. The deeper one goes NONE OF YOUR 
BUSINESS 
68. Behind one’s 
RAPID - ACT 
+68. Behind one’s back IS YOU 
69. When the car skidded FIRESTONE 
+69. When the car skidded IT CRASHED 
70. A mother is more likely than a father to 
8 CEMENT 
+70. A mother is more likely than a father 
to BE PATIENT 
71. The worst kind of criminal TOO EMO- 
TIONAL IS BLIND 
+71. The worst kind of criminal IS A LYIAR 
72. If one cannot own SEW - MACHINE 
72. If one cannot own ANYTHING 
73. Tests like this ARE NEEDED FRAME 
OF MIND 
+73. Tests like this ARE HELPFUL 


back DEP- MIND - 
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A Method for Rating Sentence Completion Test Responses 


RospertT L. KAREN 
San Diego City College 


Among the techniques used to study 
attitude toward sex, love and mar- 
riage, one which appears both fascin- 
ating and promising is the sentence 
completion test. Widely used as a clin- 
ical instrument, it ostensibly reveals 
unconscious elements of attitudes and 
in some cases personality dynamics 
(Bell, 1948; Rotter, 1951; Sacks, 1959) . 
In a clinical setting, the test is most 
often employed for the latter pur- 
poses and the interpretation is often 
subjective. Attempts have been made 
to establish its validity and reliability 
as a Clinical instrument. Several tech- 
niques of rating the responses to the 
items have been tried and measures 
of reliability and validity have been 
presented by Rotter (1951) and Sacks 
(1959) . 

Many forms of sentence completion 
tests contain items which relate to the 
attitude and personality dynamics of 
the subject in the areas ol sex, love 
and marriage. Subtest reliability and 
validity of the rated responses to such 
items require more investigation. It is 
the purpose of this report to examine 
a method of rating sentence comple- 
tion items in the areas of sex, love and 
marriage and to measure, the reliabili- 
ties of the ratings. Perhaps this will 
stimulate other investigators to in- 
vestigate this type of test in conducting 
research in the marriage field. 


METHOD 


In a previous unpublished study,! 
an attempt was made to measure re- 
sponses of a group of students (N = 
86) to sentence completion questions 
with sex, love and marriage. In this 
study, eight items were taken from 
the original preliminary unpublished 


1 Karen, R. L. Attitudes on Religion, Sex and 

Love-Marriage as Related to Group Mem- 
bership. Paper read at the Western Psy- 
chological Conference, May 1950. 


version of the 100 item Forer Sen- 
tence Completion Test.* More recent- 
ly, the same test with little modifica- 
tion, was published by Forer (1950). 
Of the eight items originally chosen 
to study attitude to sex, love and mar- 
riage, only two were changed as will 
be noted below. The questions used to 
study attitudes toward sex were as 
follows: 
When they talked about sex, L ; 
After he made love to her, he*___ : > 
My sexual desires ee ae ee 
Sexual intercourse. ‘ . 

The questions used to study atti- 
tudes toward love and marriage were 
as follows: 
A person who falls in love 
Love to me is' 
When I think of marriage 
After a vear of 

marriage, they*® ” 

Rotter and Willerman (1947) had 
their judges rate the responses to their 
sentence completion test on a seven 
point scale. Conflict responses were 
rated from 3 to 1; neutral responses 0; 
and positive responses from | to 3. 
The procedure reported here was 
adapted from the method outlined by 
Rotter and Willerman and is as fol- 
lows: 

3 points were given to a response denoting 

a pleasant, positive, approaching or optim- 

istic feeling or idea. Example: When they 

talked about sex, I joined in. (approaching, 

3 points) 

2 points were given to a response denoting 
*The author acquired the preliminary ver- 
sion of this test from Dr. F. _H. Giedt who 
at the time was in contact with Dr. Forer 
and was himself using the test for research 
purposes. 
‘The test contains a male and female form. 
In the case of the latter, the female pro- 
noun is substituted for the male pronoun. 
‘In the new form of the test, this item is 
oo” SERRE ener aa 
'In the new form of the test, this item is 
“After a year of marriage, she/he................. % 
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Tas_e I—Correlations Between Judges’ Ratings on Sex, Love and 
Marriage Sentence Completion Test Items 
\ Love- Marriage Sexual 
Judges Dimension r a. P. Dimension r. t. e. 
A-B 96 31.53 Ol .90 18.88 Ol 
; A-C 95 27.86 01 .96 31.53 Ol 
en B-C 96 31.53 01 91 20.07 Ol 
ent- 
ica- — : : ' ; ; 
0) . aeabbiguaty (one eee ae jodges a o- the recent form of the Forer Sentence 
se ony Ss se. & yey descriptive re- Completion Test (Personal Commun- 
sponse; Or an ambivalent feeling or idea ication, 1960) the data presented here 
aar- (one having both positive or negative ele- oe an tome teiiuiie sine wine 
will ments in it), Example: After he made love ~_— - ene wage y 8! 7 oo 
1 to to her, he went home, (descriptive, 2 idea of response raung reliability 
-as ? points) After she made love to him, she when this method 1S used. The orig- 
felt good but a little guilty. (ambivalent, inal dimension on sex is the same as 
2 points) the recent version of the test and it 
a 1 point was given to a response denoting yields reliability coefficients ranging 
ae an unpleasant, negative, avoiding or pessi- from .90 to .96. It should be evident 
—— mistic feeling or idea, Example: A person too, that the ratings are not quite as 
utti- who falls in love is in trouble. (unpleasant, reliable for the sex dimension as for 
a. ) 1 point) the love and marriage dimension al- 
Three independent judges® rated though the difference is a small one. 
— -_ eg geen rong. dea por tige The reliabilities reported by Rotter 
. Obtained for the four questions deal- oe “ seaageved (1947) “d | scmnewiat 
ing with sex and the four questions ree en Oe, es eee See 
‘ dealing with love and marriage for 1" from 81 to .93. The difference be- 
had each judge. Reliability coefficients "een these two sets of coefficients may 
heir were then computed using the Pearson be attributable to the fact that in this 
ven} product moment r, between the raw study fewer judges were used (3 in- 
vere scores of the three judges. stead of 7), fewer items were used (8 
5 0; ; instead of 40) , there was less variation 
p> 8. yo sear ei . in content of the questions, a different 
was _. he results are shown in Table I. It content was used and the scoring cate- 
1 by is clear that the reliability or agree- _ gories were more inclusive (a 3-point 
fol- ment between judges in rating by this scale instead of a 7-point scale) . 
method is very high. All of the r’s were 
sting .90 or larger. 'T tests also support these 
shies results at better than the one percent SUMMARY 
they level of confidence. An attempt was made to examine 
hing, DIscUSSION the reliability of response ratings to 
ting Although there are no reliability Forer’s Sentence Completion Test 
ms coefficients for response ratings? for !tems dealing with sex, love and mar- 
ari © Two of the judges were non-clinical gradu- eng agus i enon ty & jones 
Forer ate ian in psychology, and “a we using a modified system previously 
sarch an undergraduate psychology major. emploved by Rotter and Willerman. 
*The reason for this is presented by Forer Reliability coefficients obtained by 
orm. (1950). In general, the use of this test by this method ranged from .90 to .96 for 
pro- the clinician stresses the utilization of all aa ee ee 1 95 96 for the 
joun, clues including structure of response, con- "€ SeX Items and .¥o to .%0 tor the 
mis ij tent of response and potential personality love and marriage items. Results were 
dynamics. Dr. Forer presents a check sheet compared with those obtained by Rot- 
_ is system for making clinical inferences from ter and Willerman and the differences 


the entire test. It will be found in the above 
reference. 


were explained. 
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The Use of Handwriting Analysis As A Psychodiagnostic Technique 


THEA STEIN LEWINSON 


INTRODUCTION 


During the past decade, few publi- 
cations (Wolfson, 1949, 1951) have 
appeared in America on the psycho- 
diagnostic technique of handwriting 
analysis and its potentialities for use- 
ful application. During the same pe- 
riod, this technique has gained an in- 
creasingly prominent place in the field 
of psychological testing in Europe. 
The subject is taught at a number 
of universities, especially in West 
Germany (Munich, Freiburg, Bonn, 
Frankfurt, Berlin, etc.) ; several pro- 
fessional associations (some of them 
within the framework of the national 
psychological associations) are most 
active in Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Austria and Holland, publish- 
ing their own journals. At the same 
time, these associations have develop- 
ed a stringent official licensing sys- 
tem which they enforce in order to 
protect professional practice in this 
field. Among the very considerable 
literature (Wintermantel, 1957) 
which has appeared on the subject of 
handwriting analysis, research studies 
in various areas of psychodiagnostic 
application have also notably in- 
creased, in which American standards 
of statistical validation have been 
adopted. (Gruenewald, 1959a, 1959b; 
Mueller, 1957; Wallner, 1959; Zuber- 
bier, 1960) . 

It now seems appropriate to present 
in concise, summary fashion the fund- 
amental principles, techniques and 
potentialities of handwriting analysis 
so that American psychologists who 
are interested may have a currently 
available, up-to-date, source in Eng- 
lish to which they can refer. Hand- 
writing is in more than one respect an 
indirect psychodiagnostic tool. Not 
only does the subject frequently not 
know that he is being tested, but he 
also does not know which aspects of 


the test material are to be evaluated. 
Furthermore, the examiner does not 
require the presence of the subject at 
a particular time in a prepared test 
situation. Not only groups but also in- 
dividuals who live far away from a test 
center can be tested without expendi- 
ture of time and money on their part. 
Such factors give handwriting analysis 
a strategic advantage in some aspects 
of personne] selection, and sometimes 
in preliminary testing for psycho-ther- 
apeutic consultations. Another poten- 
tial advantage is that handwriting ma- 
terial from earlier periods of a per- 
son’s life is often available, and its 
evaluation can be of great importance 
in cases involving developmental, 
criminal and _ psychopathological 
problems when psychological back- 
ground information is needed and not 
available in any other way. Actually, 
handwriting analysis is virtually 
unique in that it is the only available 
diagnostic method which can be used 
in a retroactive sense. 

Regarding the method of handwrit- 
ing analysis, it should be pointed out 
that the techniques of measurement 
and evaluation are objective and re- 
peatable, while the techniques of in- 
terpretation are based on a fairly well 
outlined theory of personality, the 
techniques themselves being quite 
teachable by traditional methods of 
clinical instruction. 


Handwriting Analysis, Its Background 
and Theory 

Handwriting analysis, as it is used 
in its present form as a psycho-diag- 
nostic technique, is an outgrowth of 
the science of expression by Ludwig 
Klages in Germany. Klages (1936, 
1940) claimed that every human 
movement had to be considered as 
an expressive movement from which 
the distinctive personality makeup of 
its author could be deduced. He de- 
veloped a reference system of prin- 
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ciples for interpreting the expressive 
aspects of human dynamics, and he 
demonstrated this system in its appli- 
cation to handwriting, after explain- 
ing and proving that the latter is the 
only permanently recorded expressive 
movement.! As handwriting material 
lends itself to certain measurements 
and evaluations, yardsticks and com- 
parative rating scales could be estab- 
lished for psycho-diagnostic purposes. 

In the development and interpreta- 
tion of this technique, Klages and his 
followers (Pulver, 1931; Saudek, 1926; 
and others) fused three approaches, 
the dynamic, the symbolic, and the 
phenomenological, in close alignment 
to psychoanalytic concepts. Dynamic- 
ally, handwriting is considered to be 
a series of movements which involve 
an interplay between “contracting and 
releasing tendencies.” These are re- 
vealed by the manner in which the 
writer modifies the penmanship he 
has learned in grade school. A writer 
may predominantly contract writing 
movements to the point of cramp and 
rigidity; he may predominantly re- 
lease them to the point of complete 
expansiveness and disintegration; or 
he may evenly balance and blend con- 
tracting and releasing tendencies in a 
harmonious rhythmic manner. 

In addition to the dynamics which 
permeate writing in all its aspects of 
letter formation, the “space symbolic” 
interpretation of the writing field (the 
paper) plays a considerable part. As 
prescribed by prevailing western 
school copies, we execute up-going 
and down-going movements (between 
the top and the bottom of the writing 
field) , i.e., between “above” and “‘be- 
low” which correspond symbolically to 
the “intellectual-theoretical” and the 
“physical-materialistic components of 
personality in their various ramifica- 
tions. In addition, we write from left 
to right. The hand moves away from 
our body toward the outside. Symbol- 
ically speaking, the writing moves 





1 This theory was tested in this country by 
Allport and Vernon in their Studies in Ex- 
pressive Movements (1933) . 
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from the Ego to the You, from the 
private-personal sphere to the envir- 
onmental-social sphere. A third di- 
mension is not so obvious: the depth- 
front dimension, In executing writing 
movements, we exert pressure in vary- 
ing degrees which penetrates more or 
less into the area behind the writing 
plane. The impressions can easily be 
felt on the back of a sheet of paper on 
which writing under strong pressure 
has taken place, and one can picture 
the writer as having pressed through 
and into the dimension behind the 
paper. The “counterpoint” to this 
depth sphere is the front of the paper. 
In interrupting writing movements 
within letters or between letters, the 
writer has to lift his pen from the 
paper and move in front of the paper 
until he puts the pen down again for 
the next stroke. These interruptions 
of the writing lines represent the 
“counterpoint front tendency” to the 
depth-tending movement, with their 
symbolic parallels of instinctual sub- 
conscious drives and super-ego incli- 
nations. 

In addition to the dynamic and di- 
mensional aspects of handwriting, 
there is also the formal aspect. The 
letters written are formed lines which 
every person modifies according to his 
own personal style in greater or les- 
ser degree, and these modifications 
lend themselves to various kinds of 
phenomenological interpretation. 


Explanation of Some of the Technical 
Terms: 

In handwriting analysis, we distin- 
guish three letter zones: the upper 
zone, the middle zone and the lower 
zone. Such letters as i, e, m, n, etc., 
consist of a middle zone only. The ex- 
tensions of the letters above the mid- 
dle zone, as in 1, b, h, etc., are called 
the upper lengths, and the zone in 
which they occur is called the upper 
zone, The extensions below the mid- 
dle zone, as in g, y, etc., are called the 
under lengths and the zone in which 
they occur is called the lower zone. 
(Figure 1, A). 
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Ficure |. Illustration of (A) Zones, (B) Strokes, (C) Contraction-Release 
Characteristics for Height of the Middle Zone, and (D) Connecting Forms. 


Strokes which are drawn from the 
bottom toward the top of the writing 
field are called the upstrokes. The 
strokes which are drawn from the top 
of the writing field towards its bottom 
are called the downstrokes, (Figure 1, 
B). 

The connection between two letters 
or between two strokes within the 
same letter is called the connecting 
form. It consists of an upstroke lead- 
ing from the preceding writing ele- 
ment followed by an upstroke lead- 
ing to the next writing element. These 
connecting forms are in the middle 
zone of the letters. There are three 
fundamental types of form used in 
connecting letters in cursive script: 
The Garland has the shape of an open 
bowl as in the small wu of the Ameri- 
can school copy. The Arcade is a re- 
versed garland which has the shape 
of an architectural arcade. This form 
is found in the small m and n of the 
American schoolcopy. The Double 
Angle, N, consists of a connection 
whose upper and lower turning points 
are made in the shape of an angle 
producing a zigzag effect. These three 
fundamental forms of connection can 
be found in many different modifica- 
tions and combinations, even to the 
point of complete dissolution in the 


shape of the Thread which lacks any 
clear-cut form. (Figure 1, D). 

Figure 1, C illustrates the balanced, 
intermediate, and extreme aspects of 
contraction-release with respect to the 
Height of the Middle Zone. (Figure 
1, C). 


The System? 

We can now formulate the basic 
definition of handwriting with respect 
to expressive movement: handwriting 
is a formed line which extends 
through three dimensions (vertical, 
horizontal and depth) which are con- 
nected by a dynamic relationship 
(contraction, balance, release) . There 
are 21 primary elements of writing 
movement, and these are arranged un- 
der four major components (Form, 
Vertical, Horizontal, Depth) in the 
following manner: 


I. Form Component (formed line) 
a) Ornamentation—simplification of 
form. 


* The system described here is a modification 
and simplification of the scales used in 
Handwriting Analysis by Lewinson and Zu- 
bin (1942). Its main advantage is that only 
one-fourth of the time is needed for plot- 
ting and drawing the graphs. In this form, 
the system is presented for the first time in 
the English language. Also see Lewinson 
(1956). 
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b) Contraction—amplification of the 
contour of form. 

c) Contraction—amplification of the 
connecting form. 

d) Thinness—broadness of the stroke. 

e) Sharpness—pastiness of the stroke 
borders. 

f) Tension—flabbiness of the stroke. 


_ 
_ 


. Vertical Component 
g) Height of the middle zone. 
h) Proportion of upper, middle and 
lower zone. 
i) Direction of the line. 
k) Fluctuation of the line. 
1) Space between lines. 
Ill. 


Horizontal Component 

m) Space between the letters. 
n) Breadth of the letters. 

0) Direction of the slant. 

p) Fluctuation of the slant. 
q) Left—right tendency. 

r) Distance between words. 
s) Breadth of the margins. 
Depth Component 

t) Increase—decrease of pressure. 
u) Control of pressure. 

v) Degree of connection. 

As the dynamics, i.e., the contract- 
ing and releasing tendencies, permeate 
every aspect of the writing movement, 
each of the 21 graphic elements is 
graded on a 7-point scale (Contrac- 
tion: +3, +2, +1; Balance: 0; Re- 
lease —1, —2, —3) which leads to the 
basic plan shown in Figure 2, Figure 
2 summarizes the criteria used in 
evaluating each of the 7 points for 
each of 21 elements. 

To facilitate scoring, to take into 
account the extent to which any ele- 
ment is present, and to assist in com- 
piling over-all scores for the major 
components and elements, a plotting 
form has been devised which expe- 
dites evaluation of a specimen consid- 
erably. The plotting form is shown in 
Figure 3. The individual boxes of the 
plotting form correspond to the cri- 
teria shown in Figure 2. They are di- 
vided into four portions which indi- 
cate the degree or intensity of the 
plotted handwriting element. Each 
fourth of a box represents one unit 
in the gradation: little, moderate, in- 
tensified, predominant. In other 
words, 4 of a box (little) equals | 


IV. 


Handwriting Analysis as a Psychodiagnostic Technique 


(unit); 14 of a box (moderate) equals 
2 (units); 34 of a box (intensified) 
equals 3 (units); and 4/4 of a box 
(predominant) equals 4 (units) . 

For making a graphological analy- 
sis, spontancously written material of 
one or several pages, in ink, is re- 
quired. A representative number* of 
letters in the handwriting sample is 
subjected to all the measurements and 
evaluations indicated in Figure 2 and 
plotted according to their various in- 
tensities on the plotting sheet. For 
each component (form, vertical, hori- 
zontal, depth) the 7 vertical columns 
are added, the sums entered on line 
“Total” and converted into percent- 
age scales (lines $I, SH, SIII, SIV.) 
In addition, the 7 vertical columns of 
all four components are added _to- 
gether (line “Composite Total”) and 
converted into a_ percentage scale 
(SV). The figures of 31, SII, STII, 
XIV, SV are graphed separately. The 
coordinates of the graph for a com- 
posite plot are shown in Figure 4. The 
same coordinates are used for each of 
the major components. The resulting 
curves involve different degrees of 
modification of the normal (Gaus- 
sian) distribution curve. 


The Interpretation (Lewinson and 
Zubin, 1942) 


The basic theory underlying hand- 
writing interpretation is that the type 
of movement which produced the 
handwriting is a projection of the per- 
sonality of the writer. Consequently, 
the specific aspects of handwriting 
such as form, height, breadth, pres- 
sure, etc., are presumed to reflect var- 





* Tt is advisable to use as a basis for measure- 
ment one or two words (depending on their 
length) of the following areas of the sub- 
mitted handwriting specimen: beginning of 
the first line, the middle of the middle line 
and the end of the last full line. In case a 
specimen is large, a word of another line 
may be added. Also, in case the selected 
words should not have any upper or under 
lengths or any form of connection, or should 
not include any emphasis or peculiarities 
occurring in the body of the writing, an 
additional word or two must be included 
which contains the missing elements. 
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Ficure 3. The Plotting Form. 
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Ficure 4. Coordinates of the Graph for a Composite Plot. 


ious personality attributes within each 
individual’s overall personality, the 
latter viewed dynamically as a constel- 
lation of interacting characteristics. 
The basic interpretation of the four 
major components corresponds to four 
basic personality spheres: each of the 
primary elements has its respective 
meaning within the general concep- 
tual framework. 


I. Form Component: The integrative factor 
of the personality, the form in which the 
other component correlates are integrated 
in the individual’s functioning. 

a) The modification of the essential form 
—mode of performance. 


b) Contour of form—degree of creativeness. 


c) The form of connection—mode of con- 
tact. 

d) The width of stroke—hardiness. 

ce) Borders of stroke—instinctual control. 

f) Curvature of stroke—coordination. 


II. Vertical Component: The rational organ- 
ization within the individual (i.e., the re- 
lationship between the intellectual, the 
emotional and instinctual tendencies) . 

g) The height of the middle zone—self im- 
portance. 

h) The relative height of upper, middle 
and lower zones—level of aspiration. 

i) The direction of lines—mood level. 

k) The fluctuation of the line—fluctuation 
in mood level. 

1) The distance between lines—sense of 

proportion. 
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Ill. Horizontal Component: The emotional- 
social sphere (i.e., the relationship between 
the individual and his environment). 

m) The space between letters—reciprocity 
between individual and his environ- 
ment. 

n) The breadth of the letters—self-confi- 
dence. 

o) The direction of the slant—attitude to- 
wards environment. 

p) The fluctuation of slant—variability in 
attitude towards environment. 

q) The left-right tendency — introversion- 
extraversion. 

r) Distance between words, and 

s) Treatment of margins—degree of con- 
tact with environment. 

IV. Depth Component: The instinctual 
sphere (i.e., the utilization of the indi- 
vidual’s instinctual drives). 

t) The degree of pressure—available en- 


ergy. 

u) The control of pressure—utilization of 
energy. 

v) The degree of connection — analysis— 


synthesis ability. 
V. The Composite: The integrated picture 
of the over-all personality structure. 


The second fundamental aspect 
(the dynamic aspect) of the graphic 
picture is the contraction-release scale 
which permeates the four basic com- 
ponents and consequently the com- 
posite. When the contracting and re- 
leasing tendencies in a person’s move- 
ments are evenly or rhythmically bal- 
anced, it is presumed that they are 
the expression of a balanced and ad- 
justed personality. Consequently, the 
contraction-balance-release scale of 
the handwriting should reflect the de- 
gree of balance of the writer. This 
point was tested and demonstrated in 
an earlier study of well-adjusted and 
mentally disturbed persons (Lewinson 
and Zubin, 1942) . If a person exhibits 
a considerable tendency toward con- 
traction in his handwriting, his per- 
sonality too is said to be contracted, 
That is to say, he is hemmed in by 
his rational control and does not at- 
tain a desirable rhythmic balance. On 
the other hand, if his writing is very 
released, he is thought to be lacking 
in mental control to such an extent 
that his emotions carry him away. We 
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thus see that predominant contraction 
corresponds to detrimental inhibitory 
control while predominant release 
corresponds to detrimental loosening 
of control. Only a rhythmically bal- 
anced control will permit an individ- 
ual to make the best possible adjust- 
ment. 

Corresponding to step +3, extreniec 
contraction, we have complete disoi 
ganization of the personality (or of a 
particular personality aspect) due to 
inhibitory trends. Corresponding to 
step +2, we have distortion, but not 
complete disorganization, while +1 
corresponds to mechanization and 
stereotypy in the personality, On the 
other end of the scale, —3 represents 
complete dissolution of the personality 
(or of a particular personality aspect) 
through complete loss of control. The 
second stage, —2, represents distor- 
tion due to lack of control and a con- 
siderable degree of impulsiveness, and 
step —1 indicates a loosely-structured 
personality lacking in contro] and 
therefore having some accentuation of 
impulsiveness. It will be noted that 
the central point in the contraction- 
release scale corresponds to an “ideal” 
personality, Each individual is char- 
acterized in part by the degree to 
which he attains the characteristics of 
the ideal personality. 

The seven steps of the contraction- 
release scale permeate all 21 graphic 
factors of the four basic components, 
and their specific interpretation will 
vary with the factor and component 
in question. 

The final graphs, based on the plot- 
ting form, illustrate the dynamic con- 
stellation in the various aspects of the 
personality (I Form - formative inte- 
gration, IT Vertical - Rational organ- 
ization, III Horizontal - emotional- 
social sphere, IV Depth - instinctual 
sphere) and in the personality com- 
posite (V). The more the graphs ap- 
proach the normal distribution curve, 
the better balanced and adjusted is 
the writer. The more divergent the 
graph, the more disturbed is he. It 
was found by Lewinson and Zubin, 
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(1942), that the graphs of extremely 
disturbed psychotic patients showed 
almost a reversal of the normal distri- 
bution curve with a dip in the middle 
(at the 0-point) and an emphasis of 
one or both extreme ends (+3 and/or 
— 3). 

In addition a productivity or effec- 
tiveness quotient has been developed 
which has proved most useful in some 
studies as yet unpublished. The num- 
ber of points (or units) under the 0 
column (the point of integrated dy- 
namic strength) was divided by the 
number of points under the 6 columns 
(+3, +2, +1, —1, —2, —3) which 
represent the dynamic strength util- 
ized in varying degree as contraction 
or release, This division was made 
for each of the four components 
(Form, Vertical, Horizontal, Depth) 
and also for the Composite Graph. 
The resulting quotients appear as dec- 
imal figures, as the numerator (the 
sum of units related to the integrated 
strength) is always smaller than the 
divisor (the sum of units related to 
the utilized strength). The decimal 
figures indicating the productivity or 
effectiveness quotient denote the per- 
son’s degree of effectiveness in the sep- 
arate component and composite areas 
respectively. The following scale has 
been tentatively established, based on 
the analysis of nearly 600 cases: 
Below - 0.10 Pathological-Inferior 
0.11  - 0.20 Low Average to Average 
0.21 - 0.30 High Average to 

Outstanding 
0.31 - 0.40 Outstanding to 
Superior 
0.41 - 0.50 Superior (Genius) 


CASE ILLUSTRATION 


It is generally worthwhile to illus- 
trate an unfamiliar method by pre- 
senting an actual case and showing 
what kind of evaluation is possible, 
using the method. In the case selected 
for presentation here, the subject later 
became schizophrenic, requiring hos- 
pitalization. At the time she wrote the 
sample shown in Figure 5, she was at- 
tending high school. For purposes of 


research, the investigators concerned 
were interested in knowing what she 
was like during her premorbid period. 
From the subject’s family, they ob- 
tained the handwriting sample shown 
in Figure 5 (which had been written 
ten years before) and submitted it to 
me for evaluation, As it turned out, 
the subject was already showing signs 
of disturbance (although I knew noth- 
ing of her earlier history) and in fact, 
as I learned later, was withdrawn 
from school the following year be- 
cause of behavioral problems and de- 
teriorating academic performance. 
Figure 6 shows the five basic graphs 
whose rationale was described earlier 
and the integrated evaluation of the 
writer’s personality and psychological 
status at that time (Figures 5 and 6). 


GRAPHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS: 
Ruth, Age 16 


Intellectual-Practical Capacities: 


The writer possesses a higher than 
average intelligence, but she may at 
times convey the impression that she 
is not particularly bright, She has 
tried to absorb the material she has 
read and studied fairly well, but has 
not assimilated it. She has difficulty 
in coping with intellectual and _prac- 
tical demands placed upon her. She 
seems to compete desperately, but can- 
not make the grade. In handling con- 
crete facts, she may be inaccurate and 
make mistakes, while in dealing with 
more abstract concepts, she tends to 
become vague and confused. Either 
she becomes too absorbed in material 
she is handling and is too subjective 
about it, or she is completely de- 
tached and rather unrealistic in her 
approach to it. She can hardly express 
her fantasies and imagination in un- 
derstandable and acceptable form. 
Some of the images in her mind are 
distorted and strange, and she may 
not care to bring them out in the 
open. She is a fairly good observer, 
attends to details which interest her 
and tries to relate them to broader 
perspectives to which they belong. Her 
analytical faculties are not very strong. 
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but she cannot help it when her 
thoughts begin to wander and get en- 
tangled and confused. She _ possesses 
little originality and has thoroughly 
identified herself with her environ- 
ment. There is some mental indepen- 
dence, which may take on rather dis- 
torted and even absurd shapes in her 
mind, and she tries to keep these to 
herself. She is quite critical, but not 
in an objective, individualized man- 
ner. She evaluates by set conventional 
standards, to which she may add her 
subjective emotional connotation. She 
possesses a certain ease and fluency in 
expressing herself, which is somewhat 
hampered by her general underlying 
disturbance. She can be quite elo- 
quent at times. Her presentations 
may have a nice flair and touch, and 
at the same time, she cannot keep up 
a consistent level of adequate _per- 
formance. She has some esthetic in- 
clinations, and should have feeling 
for color, form and sound, She may 
try her hand at some creative work of 
rather private character, but most of 
her activities in the artistic field 
should be predominantly of a repro- 
ductive and imitative nature. — Her 
sense of proportion is not strongly de- 
veloped. She can do calculations on 
a low, uncomplicated level. She would 
like to spend money freely, but ap- 
parently has been taught to restrain 
herself. Thus, she can manage and 
get along with the means at her dis- 
posal, She has no particular organiz- 
ing abilities and would have difficulty 
in dealing with the over-all picture 
of a situation or a project. In the ex- 
ecution of tasks, she tries to be ac- 
curate, conscientious and reliable, Ac- 
tually, she seems to struggle desperate- 
ly to perform satisfactorily, but the re- 
sults fall short of the mark. There are 
inaccuracies, mistakes and unclear 
presentations. When she tries to cor- 
rect herself, she sometimes increases 
the faultiness of her performance. She 
seems to be more disturbed by intern- 
al than by external interferences. She 
has great difficulties in concentrating 
on her work and seems constantly to 
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lose the thread of what she is doing. 
However, she forces herself to keep 
going, in spite of her handicaps. She 
is neat and orderly and tries to give 
her work a pleasant external appear- 
ance. By nature, she has a precisely- 
functioning memory, but at the time 
of the writing, it is subject to the 
same disturbances as her ability for 
concentration. 


Emotional-Social Sphere: 


Emotionally, the writer is torn in 
opposite directions, resulting in strong 
tensions, which she does not have 
enough strength to cope with. As a re- 
sult, there are strong contrasting and 
contradictory tendencies, which find 
their manifestations in her mental as 
well as in her social functioning. She 
is highly ego-centered and introverted 
to the point of personal detachment. 
At the same time, she makes a strong 
effort to fit into her environmental set- 
ting, to the point of complete identifi- 
cation and absorption. She has strong 
tendencies toward personal isolation, 
while on the other hand, she cannot 
stand being alone and is dependent on 
the support and protection which 
those in her environment can provide 
for her. She has created a private real- 
ity of her own which is not in tune 
with surrounding reality. The dis- 
crepancy does not reach the level of 
full awareness, as she tries to cover up 
and hide it. She is suffering from feel- 
ings of inferiority and insufficiency, is 
dissatisfied with herself and at times 
projects this dissatisfaction onto ob- 
jects and people around her, She can 
be irritable, argumentative and 
quarrelsome, trends which unexpect- 
edly may alternate with strong at- 
tempts at compliance, sweetness and 
conformity. She can be reticent and re- 
served, and then become affectionate 
and sentimental. While she tries to 
control her feelings and impulses as 
much as possible, she occasionally may 
be completely carried away by them. 
She is suffering from a nervous restless- 
ness, feeling not quite comfortable in 
her own skin, At times, she has a feel- 
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ing as if she is slipping or is losing the 
ground under her feet. She is very 
high-strung, and has great difficulty in 
relaxing. She is suffering from consid- 
erable anxieties, which she tries to re- 
press, but which seem to haunt her 
with vague and obscure images. Con- 
stitutionally, she is hypersensitive and 
is not able to assimilate properly ex- 
periences of strong emotional impact. 
She has strong idiosyncracies. She is 
quite excitable and a small incident 
may work her up to a pitch of over- 
stimulation. While, in general, she 
tries to cover up her emotional im- 
maturity with a sophisticated external 
appearance more in line with her age, 
she can at times act and react like a 
baby. She is strongly tied to her tradi- 
tional background, in spite of some ra- 
tional attempts at emancipation. She is 
spiritually bound by an_ ideological 
system (most likely of religious char- 
acter) with its inherent fundamental 
ethical principles, which she tries to 
follow quite meticulously. However, 
she has to cover up her inner difficult- 
ies and support her pretense of full- 
hearted participation in the activities 
of her environmental setting. As a self- 
protective mechanism, she makes her- 
self believe that things are different 
from what they actually are, and she 
tries to make others believe the same. 
She is most subjective, particularly 
when emotional issues are concerned, 
and has little insight either into her 
own or into other people’s psychic 
problems. 


Instinctual-Physical Sphere: 

Her instinctual-physical sphere is 
the best balanced area, but it is not 
strong nor is it fully integrated into 
her personality. Her originally ade- 
quate psycho-physical resources are 
considerably drained by her emotional 
tensions and strains, and she has not 
sufficient energy left to support her 
general functioning properly. There is 
even the possibility of an underlying 
organic disorder, which may manifest 
itself intermittently, aggravating her 
emotional distress, She functions and 
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navigates on the surface barely ade- 
quately and seems still to cover up her 
underlying disturbance, which may 
break through at any time and destroy 
her makeshift adjustment. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper, an attempt is made to 
present the background and theory of 
scientific handwriting analysis. The 
grouping of 21 basic handwriting fac- 
tors under four major components 
(Form, Vertical, Horizontal, Depth) is 
explained, together with the applica- 
tion of a 7-point scale, based on the 
dynamic concepts ‘“Contraction-Bal- 
ance.” The plotting of the graphs, 
their interpretation and the calcula- 
tion of the “productivity” or “‘effective- 
ness” quotient are demonstrated and 
illustrated by a sample case of a psy- 
cho-pathological development. 
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The Validity of the PAT in the Selection of Tabulating 
Machine Operators: An Analysis of Predictive Power 


JouN B. MINER 
School of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


In connection with a prior study 
(Miner, 1960) , a variety of tests were 
administered to a sample of 41 tabulat- 
ing machine operators and the results 
correlated with performance ratings 
obtained at the time of testing. Among 
the tests utilized, only a projective per- 
sonality measure, the Tomkins-Horn 
Picture Arrangement Test (Tomkins 
and Miner, 1957; 1959), consistently 
yielded reliable results, the significant 
coefficients falling in the range .58 
to .82. Measures of high work motiva- 
tion, strong super-ego, and overcon- 
formity were found in conjunction 
with successful performance, while low 
work motivation, a tendency to reject 
the demands of authority, and marked 
psychopathology were concomitants of 
ineffective performance. A non-test 
variable, years of experience operating 
tabulating machines, also proved to 
have a significant relationship with 
speed of performance. 


Although this study did yield unus- 
ually high validity coefficients, the 
findings had to be treated with some 
caution — in part because the PAT 
cross-validation was carried out on a 
sample of only 31 machine operators; 
in part because no evaluation of pre- 
dictive power over time was attempt- 
ed. The present study was initiated 
primarily to remedy these deficiencies. 
However, an additional factor was in- 
volved. This was the question of per- 
formance stability. Just how consistent 
are operators of machines such as sort- 
ers, printers, reproducers, calculators, 
and collators in maintaining a level of 
performance over time? 


PROCEDURE 


The essential feature of the present 
study was the re-evaluation of perform. 
ance some time after testing. With this 


type of information the PAT’s effec- 
tiveness as a_ selection instrument 
could more adequately be assessed. 
The 35 machine operators remaining 
in tabulating work with the company 
were rated a second time exactly one 
year after the initial testing and rat- 
ing had been carried out. The other 
six men from the original sample had 
all separated in the interim. In addi- 
tion 23 new men were tested shortly 
after they took over positions as ma- 
chine operators. This latter group was 
rated at the same time as the re-rating 
of the 35. The interval between test- 
ing and performance evaluation was 
in the nine to twelve month range for 
seven of these men, in the six to nine 
month range for another, in the three 
to six month range for ten, and in the 
one to three month range for five. For 
all 58 subjects the average time over 
which prediction was attempted was 
approximately nine and a_ half 
months. 

The subjects were predominantly 
male, a total of 93 per cent. The aver- 
age age was 24.4 years. Sixty-two per 
cent were high school graduates and 
another 36 per cent had completed 
one year of college, but had not grad- 
uated. One person had not finished 
high school. On a vocabulary test, the 
average score for the group fell at the 
61st percentile for the general popula- 
tion aged ten and above. 

The paired comparison ratings were 
made in exactly the same way as in the 
prior study. The instructions to raters 
were identical. Again the variables of 
cooperation, application, accuracy, 
speed, and overall effectiveness were 
measured. The subjects in four work 
groups were evaluated by the same su- 
pervisors as previously. The results of 
any initia] ratings were not available 
to the supervisors at the time the new 
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performance measures were obtained. 
The evidence presented in the original 
article (Miner, 1960) as to the general 
similarity of performance levels in the 
four work groups was accepted and no 
attempt was made to re-evaluate this 
factor. Paired comparison ranks in 
each work group were converted to C- 
scale values (Guilford, 1954) and the 
scores combined into a single distribu- 
tion assuming similar means and vari- 
ances within each group. 


Previously, estimates of the reliabil- 
ity of the ratings had been available 
only from a single group of eleven, In 
this one group there were two super- 
visors who were sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with the operators to permit 
dual rating. By the time the second 
ratings were made, this group had 
grown to 18, and it was possible to 
obtain a somewhat more adequate in- 
dication of reliability. The evidence 
from these two analyses indicated that 
the application, accuracy, and speed 
ratings had a reliability of about .85. 
The figure for cooperation was about 
.70 and because this latter variable 
contributed to the composite rating, 
overall effectiveness had a reliability 
of about .80. Although the deficiency 
in the cooperation criterion was clear- 
ly evident at the time the earlier work 
was completed and steps could have 
been taken to remedy the situation 
when the second ratings were made, 
this would have made direct compari- 
son between the ratings at a one-year 
interval impossible, Consequently, the 
original instructions to raters were re- 
tained, in spite of some known ambi- 
guities. 

The procedures used to predict the 
five aspects of performance have been 
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described in considerable detail in the 
previous article. The technique for 
utilizing the PAT involved the estab- 
lishment of positive and negative indi- 
cators consisting of key rares and ver- 
bal responses, for each of the criterion 
variables. Each subject was given a 
plus or minus, or in some instances 
no score if the PAT did not yield suf- 
ficient information to permit scoring, 
on each aspect of performance. In the 
cases of cooperation, application, and 
accuracy, PAT variables only were 
used in making these predictions. 
Speed was predicted using PAT in- 
dexes of overconformity as well as the 
possession of three or more years of 
experience in operating tabulating 
equipment, as positive indicators. Less 
than three years experience at the time 
of testing was a negative indicator for 
speed. The scoring for overall effec- 
tiveness was based entirely on the four 
specific predictors. If the number of 
positive categorizations on the four 
variables exceeded the number of neg- 
ative categorizations, the man was giv- 
en a positive score overall. If the num- 
ber of negative scores equalled or ex- 
ceeded the positive total, the predic- 
tion was negative. 


RESULTS 
The correlations between the two 
sets of C-scale values obtained at a one- 
year interval are presented in Table I. 


TABLE I Relationships between Paired 
Comparison Ratings Made at a One- 
Year Interval (N35) 


Performance Variables r 
Cooperation 64 
Application 75 
Accuracy 72 
Speed .78 
Overall Effectiveness 15 


Tase I]—Relationships between Predictors (PAT and Experience) 
and Performance Ratings (N—58) 


Performance Variables Categorizations 
No Score Positive Negative "bis a 
Cooperation 12 30 16 43 <.01 
Application 7 19 32 50 <.01 
Accuracy 19 24 15 69 <.01 
Speed 0 23 35 40 <.01 
Overall Effectiveness 0 21 37 61 <.01 
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In view of the reliability of the ratings 
on which these measures are based, the 
evidence for stability of performance 
over time is rather striking. Although 
some change in level apparently does 
occur, it is not pronounced. 
Accordingly one would expect that 
the PAT would yield relatively strong 
relationships when correlated with cri- 
terion information obtained a consid- 
erable period of time after testing. 
This would be so unless increasing the 
sample size by approximately 65 per 
cent should act to drastically reduce 
the relationships previously found. It 
is clear from Table II that this did not 
occur. The validity coefficients pre- 
sented, although somewhat lower than 
those reported previously for a smaller 
sample, and concurrent rating and 
testing, are still quite respectable. 


DISCUSSION 


Although these findings do confirm 
those previously reported and thus 
provide additional evidence for the 
validity of the particular test used, 
their major significance is in demon- 
strating the value of the technique in 
predicting success over time. The us- 
ual experimental approach in conduct- 
ing such studies has involved the in- 
itial testing of a group of job appli- 
cants, the admission of the total group 
to employment irrespective of test 
score, and finally a performance evalu- 
ation sometime later. The difficulty 
with this design in most industrial sit- 
uations is that the number of people 
hired for any one type of position 
within the period over which the study 
can be conducted is characteristically 
rather small. Sample sizes are insuffici- 
ent to permit adequate conclusions, In 
the present instance, this difficulty was 
overcome by treating all tabulating 
machine operators employed by the 
company as if they were new hires at 
the time of testing, irrespective of ac- 
tual length of employment on the job, 
and then evaluating the performance 
of all at a later date, This approach, 
although perhaps not as elegant as 
the more typical design, does permit 
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the evaluation of a test’s predictive 
power on an occupational sample of 
sufficient size to provide stable results. 
A more extensive use of this procedure 
in industry might well yield selection 
techniques for a variety of positions 
that are currently only rarely, if ever, 
studied for this purpose. 

A word should, also, be said about 
the drop in validity coefficients be- 
tween the prior study and the present 
one. On the average this amounts to 
about .15. In part, of course, the drop 
is attributable to actual changes in 
performance level between the time 
of testing and the time of evaluation. 
The findings presented in Table | in- 
dicate, however, that this is not the 
only factor. The performance stability 
coefficients are not far below the re- 
liabilities of the performance meas- 
ures. Inspection of the actual ratings 
supports this conclusion. With the ex- 
ception of a very few individuals, the 
consistency of performance level is 
very striking. It appears, then, that 
some decreases in predictor-criterion 
relationships have occurred with the 
addition of new cases to the sample. 
The previous sample was limited in 
size and the validity coefficients in sev- 
eral instances approached what now 
appear to be the true reliabilities of 
the performance ratings. Apparently 
the findings previously reported were 
somewhat elevated as a result of 
chance factors. 


The question of the extent to which 
the results of these studies can be gen- 
eralized becomes of much greater sig- 
nificance with the finding that predic- 
tion over time is not only possible, but 
within rather broad categories quite 
accurate, That they can be generalized 
to tabulating machine operators in 
other organizations seems highly prob- 
able, although clear-cut proof is lack- 
ing. Much more intriguing, however, 
is the thought that they might have 
some application in selecting people 
for other routine jobs requiring a con- 
siderable amount of application and 
an actual, if not spatial, isolation from 
other human beings. A variety of cler- 
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ical positions, of course, come to mind 
immediately, but it may well be that 
the man on the assembly line and the 
dial watcher in the automated factory 
need similar characteristics. The pos- 
sibilities for further research are num- 
erous and potentially rewarding. In 
fact, the day when various projective 
techniques become an accepted part 
of industrial selection test batteries 
may not be as far removed as many 
have supposed. The findings of this 
series of studies and of an additional 
study which utilized the PAT in the 
selection of salesmen (Miner, in 
press), suggest that projective meas- 
ures are much more likely to yield 
fruitful results than the various self- 
report measures currently in vogue in 
many personnel departments. 


SUMMARY 


Prior findings have indicated that a 
projective personality measure, the 
Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement 
Test (PAT), yields a very high rela- 
tionship with performance as a tabu- 
lating machine operator when test and 
criterion data are gathered concur- 
rently. The present study confirms 
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these conclusions on a much larger 
sample and extends them to the pre- 
diction situation. Considerable pre- 
dictive power was found to be present 
over a period averaging nine and a 
half months in length. In addition, 
evidence indicative of a marked con- 
sistency in performance level was ob- 
tained. Good machine operators char- 
acteristically remained good, and poor 
performers remained poor. Implica- 
tions for research on other occupa- 
tions for requiring concentration on 
routine tasks and for the utilization 
of projective techniques in industry 
are discussed. 
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A Comparative Study of Rorschach Norms: Medical Students 


AscaNnio M. Ross! 
Harvard Medical School—Boston City Hospital 
and 
GERARD G. NEUMAN « 
Fox Valley Mental Health Clinic 


The need for Rorschach norms has 
long been recognized, and many stu- 
dies have been devoted to the task of 
establishing such norms (e.g., Beck, 
et. al., 1950; Brockway, et. al., 1954; 
Harrower-Erickson & Steiner, 1945; 
Wedemeyer, 1954). As these authors 
have indicated, the goal of establish- 
ing norms is not to reduce Rorschach 
interpretations to blind comparisons 
of individual protocols with statistical 
norms. Rather, the goal is to provide 
factual data that will enhance the tra- 
ditional methods of clinical interpre- 
tation. The need for factual data of 
this sort becomes especially acute 
when dealing with individuals from 
special subgroups (e.g., Army officers, 
illiterates, etc.) from among the gen- 
eral population. In these cases, with- 
out appropriate norms, it becomes 
very difficult indeed to accurately de- 
termine which features of the Ror- 
schach protocol reflect highly ideosyn- 
cratic personality characteristics and 
which features reflect personality char- 
acteristics common to the individual's 
peer or reference groups. As Brock- 
way, et al., have stated the need, “It 
appears that a great deal more empiri- 
cal research is needed to determine 
meaningful norms for the Rorschach. 
In particular, the influence of such 
factors as sex, race, age, education, 
and socio-economic background must 
be determined, and separate norms 
obtained when necessary in order to 
take these factors into account... It 
is hoped that comparable data will be 
published for other relatively homo- 
genous groups. Such norms would 
greatly increase the efficiency and val- 





‘This study was supported by funds from 
the Kellogg Foundation and was carried out 
at the University of Utah Medical School. 


idity of clinical 
(1954, p. 265). 

One of the purposes of the present 
study is to contribute to the establish- 
ment of Rorschach norms for medical 
students. These students have several 
characteristics in common which war- 
rant their consideration as a special 
subgroup. They tend to be of superior 
intelligence, to have relatively homo- 
genous socio-economic backgrounds, 
and to have relatively homogenous 
need structures. During several years 
of intensive research involving medi- 
cal students, the authors found that 
these students differ enough from col- 
lege students in general to invalidate 
the use of “college student” norms in 
interpreting medical student proto- 
cols. 

In their work, the authors made 
much use of the norms for medical 
students published by Harrower-Erick- 
son and Steiner (1945). A second pur- 
pose of this study was to determine 
whether norms based on a different 
group of medical students would be 
similar to the norms obtained by Har- 
rower-Erickson and Steiner (1945). It 
was felt that if greatly divergent re- 
sults were obtained, it would be cause 
for reevaluating the feasibility of es- 
tablishing norms without a large-scale, 
cross-country study. On the other 
hand, if similar results were obtained, 
it was felt that this would strengthen 
the value of Rorschach normative 
studies and would be, in effect, a cross- 
validation of the Harrower-Erickson 
and Steiner norms. 


interpretations” 


METHOD 


All four classes of medical students 
enrolled in the University of Utah 
College of Medicine in the academic 
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year 1955-1956 were administered a 
battery of tests as part of a five-year 
study of medical students. Included 
in the battery was the group-admin- 
istered Rorschach test which was ad- 
ministered in the recommended man- 
ner (Harrower-Erickson & Steiner, 
1945) . For the Rorschach testing, each 
class of students was tested separately. 
The scoring of the records was ac- 
complished by the Klopfer method; 
however, Beck’s Z score was also used. 
The total number of usable records 
obtained was 188. 


RESULTS 

The mean scores obtained in this 
study are presented in Table I along 
with the mean scores for medical stu- 
dents published by Harrower-Erickson 
and Steiner (1945). No attempt was 
made to compute the significance of 
the differences between the mean 
scores for the two groups. It was felt 
that such tests of significance as would 
be possible with the published Har- 
rower-Erickson and Steiner data would 
be inappropriate for use with Ror- 
schach scores, since it has been shown 
that the great majority of the scoring 
categories yield J-shaped curves (Wed- 
emeyer, 1954). 

An inspection of Table I reveals 
that the largest difference between the 
mean scores is in the number of F 
scores obtained from each group. It 
is possible that this difference may be 
due to a slight modification in the 
scoring procedure which was institut- 


ed by the authors. It may be recalled 
that, with the group-administered 
Rorschach, subjects are given four de- 
terminant categories (shape, color, 
movement, texture) to check for each 
response when appropriate, The sub- 
ject’s check marks are then used when 
the responses are scored. In the pres- 
ent study, however, the authors noted 
that the “texture” category was some- 
times checked even though the nature 
of the response clearly contraindicated 
the perception of texture, In these 
cases the authors chose to score the 
responses F instead of some variation 
of c. This modification in scoring pro- 
cedure undoubtedly partially accounts 
for the differences in the obtained 
number of F’s and c’s in the two 
studies. 

With the exception of the differences 
just noted, the results obtained from 
the two groups of medical students 
are remarkably similar. This is all the 
more noteworthy when it is remem- 
bered that the data presented are ab- 
solute numbers and not percentages. 
It is felt that the use of either set of 
norms in the interpretation of indi- 
vidual medical student Rorschach pro- 
tocols would yield identical interpreta- 
tions. In this sense, the authors feel 
that their results support the validity 
of the medical student norms pub- 
lished by MHarrower-Erickson and 
Steiner (1945). 


DISCUSSION 
When the obtained mean scores are 


Taste I—Mean Scores Obtained in the Present Study (Group I) Presented 
with Mean Scores for 108 Medical Students Obtained by Harrower-Erickson 
and Steiner (1945) (Group IT) 


Category Group I Group II 


R 83.6 28.3 
WwW 10.6 10.5 
D iA 13.3 
Dd 5.1 3.9 
S 0.76 0.59 
M 3.7 3.1 
FM 3.9 3.9 
m 1.3 0.40 
k* 0.07 0.31 


Category Group I Group II 


K 0.23 0.42 
FK** 0.30 O45 
F 19.1 11.3 
¢* 1.8 3.6 
ig 0.91 0.42 
FC rc | 24 
CF 1.2 1.9 
C 0.47 0.08 
C-sum $2 3.2 


*These categories include all responses which contained the indicated determinant, c.g., k, 


kF, Fk are included in category k. 
**Includes KF as well as FK. 
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compared with expectations based on 
Rorschach theory, it is found that the 
obtained scores conform to the expec- 
tations. The mean R for the medical 
students in this study is 33.6 which is 
within the range of productivity ex- 
pected from superior individuals in 
the natural sciences. For example, Roe 
found mean R’s to be within the 30 
to 10 range for biologists (1950) , phys- 
ical scientists (1950), and faculty 
members (1952), and a mean R with- 
in the same range was obtained from 
24 medical students by Shoemaker and 
Rohrer (1948) . 

The obtained mean W for our 
group is 10.6 which is also quite sim- 
ilar to the mean W’s reported by Roe 
for other superior groups (1950, 
1952), and by Molish, et. al. (1950) 
for a group of fourth-year medical stu- 
dents. The medical students in the 
present study obtained a slightly high- 
er mean D score than Roe’s groups of 
biologists and physical scientists and 
a slightly lower mean Dd score than 
her groups. That the medical students 
would use more large details and less 
small details than either biologists or 
physical scientists is in accordance 
with expectation. 

Klopfer and Kelly (1942) have stat- 
ed that superior subjects usually give 
3 or more M responses. In this case, 
the mean M of 3.7 for the medical stu- 
dents follows expectation. This mean 
M is also quite similar to the mean 
M’s of 3.1 and 3.8 reported by Roe 
(1950) for her groups of biologists 
and physical scientists respectively. 
However, when the mean M is com- 
pared to the mean FM, the medical 
students in the present study and in 
the Harrower-Erickson and Steiner 
study (1945) had M < FM while 
Roe’s groups had M > FM. Brosin 
(1948) also found that medical stu- 
dents tend to be relatively inhibited 
in M responses, According to David- 
son, “Normal, intelligent, well-adjust- 
ed individuals usually have more M 
than FM responses” (1950, p. 31). Al- 
though this generalization apparently 
is valid for some superior groups, it 


evidently does not hold true for med- 
ical students. 

When Roe compared the group 
Rorschachs of physical scientists with 
biologists she found that the “. . . most 
striking differences between the groups 
are the manifest concern of the bio- 
logists with form and of the physicists 
with ... inanimate movement” (1950, 
p. 398). On purely rational grounds 
it would be expected that the medical 
students would be more similar to the 
biologists than to the physical scien- 
tists in this regard, and this is what 
was found. The medical students and 
Roe’s_ biologists (1950) obtained 
mean F’s of 19.1 and 15.1 respectively, 
while Roe’s physical scientists (1950) 
obtained a mean F of 12.3. This indi- 
cates that the medical students were 
more similar to the biologists in their 
manifest concern with form. The med- 
ical students and the biologists ob- 
tained mean m’s of 1.3 and 1.1 re- 
spectively, while the physical scientists 
obtained a mean m of 2.0, again in- 
dicating that the medical students 
were more similar to the biologists 
in concern with inanimate movement. 

The percentage of F responses given 
by the medical students was above 50. 
Although Klopfer and Kelly (1942) 
have stated that more than 50% F by 
an intelligent subject is indicative of 
constrictiveness, at least two other 
authors, Wells (1951) and Pearlman 
(1956) have felt that this interpreta- 
tion needs modification when dealing 
with intellectually superior subjects. 
Wells obtained an F% above 50 with 
30 Harvard scholarship winners, and 
Pearlman found the F% to be above 
50 in the protocols taken from 76 su- 
perior students. When Roe found the 
F%, for biologists to be 46 (1950) she 
interpreted this high F% to be a re- 
flection of the interest in form which 
is inherent in the profession. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that this same in- 
terest (to a lesser degree) is inherent 
in medical education and partially ac- 
counts for the high FY, of our medical 
students. However, the authors see no 
reason why these findings should miti- 
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gate the usual interpretation of the 
high F%, and they disagree with 
Pearlman and Wells on the signifi- 
cance of high F%% in records of intel- 
lectually superior subjects. In fact, in 
the Pearlman study (1956) the sub- 
jects were indeed intellectually super- 
ior, but they were underachieving in 
college studies, One of the reasons for 
the underachievement may well have 
been the constrictiveness indicated by 
the high F%. Rather than contradict- 
ing the usual significance of high F% 
for superior subjects, the Pearlman 
study appears to confirm it. 

The mean Z score of 29.4 obtained 
by the medical students is very close 
to the mean score of 28.6 reported by 
Beck (1950) for his Group I subjects 
(executives) and is almost twice the 
mean score of 16.2 for his Group IV 
subjects (unskilled). The organiza- 
tional ability of our subjects, there- 
fore, is at the expected level. Molish, 
et. al., (1950) reported a mean Z 
score of 53.2 for their fourth year 
medical students. This is one of the 
highest mean Z scores reported in the 
literature and indicates, as does their 
reported mean R of 55.4, that their 
subjects were exceptional. Since Mo- 
lish, et. al. used only fourth year med- 
ical students as subjects while the 
present study used all four classes, we 
investigated the possibility that fourth 
year medical students may possess 
greater organizational ability than 
other medical students. A separate tal- 
ly of the Z scores was made for the 
senior students in the present study, 
and a mean Z score of 32.4 was ob- 
tained, which indicated that little no- 
ticeable difference existed between the 
organizational ability of the different 
classes of medical students. As Molish, 
et. al. (1950) have stated, it is un- 
fortunate that more studies of super- 
ior subjects do not include the Z score 
to facilitate comparisons. 

An interesting finding in this study 
is that the mean number of anatomy 
concepts for the medical students was 
only 2.1. It has been suggested that 
the education and vocational training 


of medical students would predispose 
them to use anatomy concepts in the 
Rorschach test (Molish, et. al., 1950). 
However, the mean of 2.1 for the med- 
ical students is very similar to the 
mean of 2.0 Roe reports for biologists 
(1951), the mean of 2.5 she reports 
for faculty members (1952), and the 
median of 2.3 Brockway reports for 
adjusted normals (1954). Molish, et. 
al. (1950) reported a mean of 4.8 for 
fourth year medical students. Again, 
on the possibility that fourth year 
medical students may employ more 
anatomy concepts because they have 
been exposed to medical education 
over a longer period of time, the mean 
for the fourth year students employed 
in this study was computed separate- 
ly and found to be 2.5 indicating no 
appreciable increase in the use of anat- 
omy concepts by senior medical stu- 
dents. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to 
contribute to the establishment of 
Rorschach norms for medical students. 
The results obtained from the group- 
administration of the Rorschach to 
188 medical students were compared 
to the norms for medical students 
published by Harrower-Erickson and 
Steiner (1945), with findings report- 
ed for other groups (e.g., biologists 
and physical scientists) , and with ex- 
pectations based on Rorschach theory. 
In general, the comparisons indicated 
that the results obtained in the pres- 
ent study were similar to the results 
reported by Harrower-Erickson and 
Steiner and were consistent with theo- 
retical expectations. The implication 
of this study is that the establishment 
of Rorschach norms for special sub- 
groups is an achieveable goal. It is 
hoped that this finding will serve as 
an impetus for others to devote the 
time and energy needed to establish 
norms for other special subgroups. 
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A Further Note on Female Blacky Protocols 


AscANIO M. Rossi AND PHILIP SOLOMON 
Harvard Medical School—Boston City Hospital 


In two recent issues of this journal, 
the question was raised whether 
“Blacky the dog” is suitable for use 
with female subjects. Neuman and 
Salvatore (1958) found that a factor 
analysis of female Blacky protocols 
did not yield factors consistent with 
psychoanalytic theory (while a sim- 
ilar analysis of male Blacky proto- 
cols did yield consistent and mean- 
ingful factors). Among other possible 
explanations for their findings, these 
authors suggested that females may 
find it difficult to identify with a 
dog because it may convey too many 
masculine characteristics. They fur- 
ther suggested that females may find 
it easier to identify with a “Blacky 
the cat” (if one were created) be- 
cause Cats convey many feminine char- 
acteristics, Dean (1959) presented 
clinical material to further strengthen 
the hypothesis that females find it dif- 
ficult to identify with Blacky the dog, 
and he added that the name “Blacky” 
itself seems to be a masculine name. 
However, in choosing the name Blacky 
for his creation, Blum (1949) based 
his choice on the findings that a test 
group of females tended to label 
“Blacky” as a feminine name, while 
a similar test group of males tended 
to label the name as masculine. 

The present authors recently car- 
ried out a study in which 60 female 
college students in a required English 
course rated several words on seman- 
tic differential scales. A masculine- 
feminine scale was included among 
the scales used. As an incidental as- 
pect of the main study, it was decided 
to have these female subjects also rate 
the words “dog”, “cat”, and “Blacky”. 
It was felt that a comparison of the 
ratings assigned to these three words 
on the masculine-feminine scale would 
provide some factual data with which 
to evaluate the hypotheses suggested 


by the above named authors. The or- 
ders of rating the three words were 
counterbalanced with 10 subjects rat- 
ing the words in any one order. 


The results of the ratings are pre- 
sented in Table I. It can be seen from 
this table that this sample group of 
females clearly labeled dogs as mas- 
culine and cats as feminine. Further, 
this sample group also clearly labeled 
“Blacky” as a masculine name. 


Tas_e I—Semantic Differential Scale 
Ratings 
Note: On the seven point scale used, a rat- 
ing of 1 was closest to the “masculine” pole 
and a rating of 7 was closest to the “fem- 
inine” pole. 


Median 

Concept Rating 

Dog 2.16* 
Cat 5.69 

Blacky 1.85* 


*Significantly different from “cat” rating at 
the .001 level of confidence. (Median Test). 


The results are interpreted as a sub- 
stantiation of Neuman and Salvatore’s 
(1958) suggestion that the “Blacky the 
dog” test may be limited in usefulness 
for testing female subjects. The results 
are also interpreted as substantiating 
Dean’s (1959) clinical feeling that 
“Blacky” is a masculine name even to 
females. However, the authors hope 
that not even the most naive of read- 
ers will misinterpret these results as 
an “invalidation” of the Blacky test 
for testing female subjects. The prin- 
cipal author has used, is using, and 
will continue to use this test with fe- 
males since the test yields pragmatical- 
ly useful results. What seems appar- 
ent, however, is that the test can prob- 
ably be improved in its usefulness for 
testing females by substituting cats for 
the dogs and changing the name of 
the central figure. 


Perhaps conclusive data bearing on 
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these questions will be available only 
after some enterprising soul under- 
takes to duplicate a set of “Blacky the 
dog” cards with cats replacing the 
dogs and se gp the responses of 
male and female subjects on both sets 
of cards. The data available thus far 
suggest that such an investigation is 
needed and should yield differential 
and worthwhile results. 


A Further Note on Female Blacky Protocols 
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A Q-sort Study of Color-Mood Association’ 


K. WARNER SCHAIE 
University of Nebraska 


The clinical psychologist often in- 
fers relationships from his client’s re- 
sponse to color which assume lawful 
relationships between such response 
and personality characteristics 
or affective states. Studies with the 
Rorschach have been equivocal in 
supporting such inferences (Koehn, 
1955). One of the difficulties present 
in most past research relates to the 
lack of recognition that colored stim- 
uli of different hues may evoke differ- 
ences in response, Several] European 
investigators have utilized color pref- 
erence as a_ psychodiagnostic tool 
(Luescher, 1950; Heiss & Hiltmann, 
1951) and have paid attention to dif- 
ferential responses to the various col- 
ors used. These studies, however, neg- 
lect the objective determination of 
personality correlates or the semantic 
connotations mediating a respondent's 
choice. 

It appears then, that a rationale is 
badly needed to support the use of 
response to colored stimuli as a means 
of personality assessment. Such a ra- 
tionale might be based on empirical- 
ly derived relations between response 
to color and observable behavior? or 
on the notion that color may be use- 
ful stimulus material to induce a wide 
range of responses utilizing Berg’s re- 
centiy proposed “deviation hypothe- 
sis” (1955, 1959). To support the use 
of colored stimuli under the latter 
rationale requires experimental] proof: 
(a) that response to color does not 
occur randomly, but in a consistent 
manner showing stable associations to 
the behaviors to be predicted; and 
(b) that the range of individual dif- 





‘Financial support by the University of Ne- 
braska Research Council for this study is 
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* Studies of this kind using the Pfister Color 
Pyramids Test are currently in progress in 
our laboratory. 


ferences be sufficiently large above and 
beyond these consistencies to permit 
clinical use. 

A considerable amount of informa- 
tion is available on color preference 
and its cultural and biological con- 
comitants (for reviews see Pressey, 
1921 and Norman & Scott, 1952.) 
Many of the terms used lack opera- 
tional meaning and studies with the 
express purpose of scaling the rela- 
tion between color response and af- 
fective states are few. The pertinent 
studies include that by Odbert, Kar- 
woski and Eckerson (1942), who 
found that some colors are associated 
more often with certain groups of 
mood-descriptive words than others. 
Procedures used were rather arbitrary, 
however, and required that moods be 
fitted to the color circle arranged ac- 
cording to wave-length, A more soph- 
isticated procedure was used by Wex- 
ner (1954) who prepared a list of 
164 adjectives and had judges choose 
words which they felt referred to dis- 
tinct mood-tones. Groups of words 
referring to eleven mood-tones were 
selected, and students were asked to 
select from eight colors those which 
seem to go best with each mood-tone. 
Her results suggest that more than 
one color may be associated to a giv- 
en mood-tone, and that the same 
color may be associated with several 
mood-tones. Her design, however, did 
not permit her subjects to indicate 
that more than one color could be 
strongly related to a given mood-tone. 


Tannenbaum and Osgood (1957) 
used the semantic differential to ob- 
tain some idea about the semantic di- 
mensions involved in response to col- 
or and found that activity-passivity, 
evaluation and potency differentiated 
among colors, when their original 
scales were factor-analyzed. 

Schaie (1961) using the constant- 
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sum method to scale the association 
between ten colors and Wexner’s 
mood-tones, found systematic differ- 
ences in the association between col- 
ors and mood-tones which could be 
replicated reasonably well for the 
same and independent samples of 
judges. A factor analysis of his scale 
also showed some agreement with 
Tannenbaum and Osgood’s semantic 
dimensions. 

The above studies offer evidence for 
proposition (a) ; viz., consistencies in 
color-mood relation, as well as pro- 
viding estimates of the relative 
strength of association of the differ- 
ent mood-tones and colors, Their de- 
sign does not permit a direct test of 
the hypothesis that the hierarchy of 
color-mood associations reflects statis- 
tically significant differences among 
the colors, mood-tones and their in- 
teraction. Nor does their design per- 
mit a test of the interaction between 
individual judges and the color and 
mood-toné dimensions. This latter 
test, however, is required to yield evi- 
dence for proposition (b); viz., that 
the range of individual difterences be 
significant above and beyond the com- 
ponent of variance associated with 
group consistencies, The present study 
was designed to permit such tests util- 
izing the Q-technique model (Steph- 
enson, 1953). The reason for employ- 
ing this methodology is the need to 
provide a judgment method which 
will permit the simultaneous arrange- 
ment of stimuli along two dimensions, 


PROCEDURE 


A color-mood Q-sort deck was de- 
vised by placing 1 x 2 inch pieces of 
colored paper on cards containing 
mood-descriptions. The mood-descrip- 
tions used in this experiment were 
taken from the above mentioned study 
by Wexner. Each of eleven mood-tones 
was described by two or more adjec- 
tives as follows: exciting, stimulating; 
secure, comfortable; distressed, dis- 
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turbed, upset; tender, soothing; pro- 
tective, defending; despondent, de- 
jected, unhappy, melancholy; calm, 
peaceful, serene; dignified, stately; 
cheerful, jovial, joyful; defiant, con- 
trary, hostile; and powerful, strong, 
masterful. 

Ten colors were used, representing 
the principal hues to which associa- 
tions were found mentioned in the lit- 
erature. Stoelting colored papers were 
used, and maximally saturated spec- 
tral as well as neutral colors were se- 
lected. They included: Red (Stoelting 
#1), orange (#3), yellow (#5), 
green (#7), blue (#13), purple 
(#14), white (#17), black (#18) 
and gray (#19). Brown is frequently 
mentioned in the literature, but is not 
available in the Stoelting series, and 
a commercial paper was_ therefore 
used for this hue.*? The colors and 
mood descriptions were the same as 
those used in the earlier constant-sum 
scaling study (Schaie, 1961). 

Raters were asked to sort the re- 
sulting set of 110 cards into a forced 
distribution, containing 11] intervals,‘ 
according to how well they thought 
the mood description fitted the color 
it was associated with, Twenty judges 
were used, all of whom were psychol- 
ogy graduate students or members of 
the psychology faculty. 


RESULTS 

The above design required compari- 
son of each color-mood association 
with all others. Each color-mood as- 
sociation received a score determined 
by the interval into which the par- 
ticular card had been sorted, this 
score indicating the relative strength 
of the color-mood association. Mean 
scores are reported in Table I for 
each of the 110 possible combinations 


* Munsell characteristics of the colored papers 
were as follows: Red, 5R 4/10; orange, 10R 
5/5; yellow, 7.5Y 8/8; green 5GY 8/8; blue, 
7.5PB, 4/16; purple, 10PB 3/8; white, N9.5; 
gray, 7.5PB 6/2; black, N2; and brown 10YR 

/2. 


‘The number of items which were required to be sorted into each interval are as follows: 


Score Value of interval 
No. of items placed in interval a 
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parison differences among means are 
significant if they exceed .92 at the 
.05 and 1.24 at the .01 level of confi- 
dence. The pattern of associations in 
this experiment suggests the follow- 
ing scheme for ordering color-mood 
associations: 

Red is most strongly associated with 
‘exciting, stimulating’ and ‘defiant, 
contrary, hostile’. It appears in second 
place and strongly associated with 
‘powerful, strong, masterful’ and 
‘cheerful, joyful, jovial’. It has little 
or no association with the moods ‘de- 
spondent, dejected, melancholy, un- 
happy’; ‘tender, soothing’; and ‘calm, 
peaceful, serene’. 

Orange is most strongly associated 
with ‘cheerlul, jovial, joyful’; ‘excit- 
ing, stimulating’; and somewhat as- 
sociated with ‘defiant, contrary, hos- 
tile’. It has low association with ‘calm, 
peaceful, serene’; ‘despondent, deject- 
ed, melancholy, unhappy’; ‘tender, 
soothing’; and ‘dignified, stately’, 

Yellow is most strongly associated 
with ‘cheerful, jovial, joyful’; and 
somewhat associated with ‘exciting, 
stimulating’. It is placed at the low 
end for ‘dignified, stately’; “despon- 
dent, dejected, melancholy, uphappy’; 
and ‘powerful, strong, masterful’. 

Green did not show strong associa- 
tion with any mood, It was somewhat 
associated with ‘cheerful, jovial, joy- 
ful’. This hue had low association 
with ‘despondent, dejected, melancho- 


ly, unhappy’; ‘protective, defending’; 
dignified, stately’; and ‘powerful, 
strong, masterful’. 

Blue was most strongly associated 
with ‘calm, peaceful, serene’; and ‘se- 
cure, comfortable’. It is somewhat as- 
sociated with ‘tender, soothing’; ‘dig- 
nified, stately’; ‘powerful, strong, mas- 
terful’; and ‘protective, defending’, It 
is low on ‘defiant, contrary, hostile’. 

Purple is most strongly associated 
with ‘dignified, stately’ and ‘powerful, 
strong, masterful’; and somewhat as- 
sociated with ‘protective, defending’. 
It is low on ‘cheerful, jovial, joyful’. 

White is positively associated with 
‘calm, peacetul, serene ; possibly also 
with ‘dignified, stately’. Low values 
were assigned for ‘exciting, stimulat- 
ing’; ‘defiant, contrary, hostile’; ‘cheer- 
ful, jovial, joyful’; and ‘distressed, dis- 
turbed, upset’. 

Gray was somewhat associated with 
‘calm, peaceful, serene’; and ‘despon- 
dent, dejected, melancholy, uphappy’. 
It had low association with ‘exciting, 
stimulating’; ‘cheerful, jovial, joyful’; 
and ‘defiant, contrary, hostile’. 

Black was strongly associated with 
‘despondent, dejected, melancholy, 
unhappy’; ‘distressed, disturbed, up- 
set’; ‘dignified, stately’; and ‘powerful, 
strong, masterful’. It was somewhat 
associated with ‘defiant, contrary, hos- 
tile’; but showed little or no associa- 
tion with ‘cheerful, jovial, joyful’; 
‘tender, soothing’; ‘exciting, stimulat- 
ing’; and ‘secure, comfortable’. 


Taser I1—Summary of the Analysis of Variance for the Color-mood 
Q-sorts (N = 20 judges, each rating 110 stimuli) . 


me Sum of Degrees Mean : F : 
Variate’ Squares of el Square F test F ratio 
A Colors 506.89 9 56.32 A/Ac 554° 
B Mood-tones 225.05 10 22.50 B/Be 3.84* 
C Judges” 0 19 0 
AB Colors X Mood-tones 4538.46 90 50.43 AB/ABc 24.24* 
Ac Colors X Judges 1738.42 171 10.17 Ac/ABc 4.89* 
Bc Mood-tones X Judges 1113.91 190 5.86 Bc/ABc EY 
ABc Colors X Mood- 
tones X Judges 3556.27 1710 2.08 


Total 11680.00 


2199 


* Capital letters designate fixed constants and small letters designate random variates. 


® Since means and variances have been set equal for all judges by the Q-sort procedure this 
sum of squares becomes zero and no test is available to assess the overall inter-judge variance. 


*Significant at or beyond the .001 level of confidence. 
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Brown, finally, was not positively 
associated with any particular color 
but showed low association with ‘ex- 
citing, stimulating’; ‘cheerful, jovial, 
joyful’; and ‘defiant, contrary, hostile’. 

Considering the association of colors 
to specific mood-tones it may be seen 
that ‘exciting, stimulating’ is most 
strongly associated with red and 
orange; ‘secure, comfortable’ with 
blue; ‘distressed, disturbed, upset’ 
with black; ‘tender, soothing’ with 
blue; ‘protective, defending’ with pur- 
ple and blue; ‘despondent, dejected, 
melancholy, unhappy’ with black and 
possibly gray; calm, peaceful, serene’ 
with blue, white and gray; ‘dignified, 
stately’ with purple, black and _ possi- 
ble blue; ‘cheerful, jovial, joyful’ 
with red, orange and yellow; ‘defiant, 
contrary, hostile’ with red, black and 
orange; and ‘powerful, strong, mas- 
terful’ with red, black and purple. 
These relations, with some transposi- 
tions in order, in the main are similar 
to the formal scales previously derived 
by means of the constant sum scaling 
procedures, (Schaie, 1961). 

The problem of individual differ- 
ences in color-mood associations was 
further investigated by obtaining the 
matrix of intercorrelations among all 
raters and factoring this matrix by the 
centroid method. This analysis result- 
ed in the extraction of four factors 
which were rotated orthogonally into 
a positive manifold, These factors are 
representative of rating patterns of 
color-mood association. It did not ap- 
pear possible to obtain simple struc- 
ture, and each rater’s common vari- 
ance is represented on at least two of 
the four factors. In view of the com- 
plexity of the rating task this outcome 
seems quite reasonable. 

In order to identify the different 
rating patterns, factor scores were 
computed assigning appropriate fac- 
tor weights. (Stephenson, 1953). The 
findings suggest that different associa- 
tion patterns exist for some of the 
colors. It is of particular interest to 
note that only one factor represents 
the entire spectrum. Factor I has no 
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strong associations for the middle 
wave-lengths (yellow, green and 
blue) ; Factor III none for yellow and 
green; nor Factor IV for green and 
blue. Red is associated with active 
mood-tones having both positive and 
negative attributes on Factor I; but 
on Factor IV is associated only with 
those mood-tones having positive at- 
tributes. Orange, on Factor I associ- 
ates strongly with active mood-tones, 
but on Factor III only with the de- 
nial of passive mood-tone associa- 
tion.® 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The association between eleven ad- 
jective mood-descriptions with ten 
colors was rated by 20 professional 
judges by means of a Q-sort of 110 
cards each containing a description 
and color patch. The analysis of vari- 
ance of the ratings showed that sig- 
nificant differences exist in the 
strength of association depending 
upon the specific colors and mood- 
tones rated. There are significant dif- 
ferences in the strength of association 
between different colors with respect 
to a given mood-tone, as well as in 
the relation between different mood- 
tones to a given color. This significant 
interaction between judges and colors 
and judges and mood-tones further 
suggests significant individual differ- 
ences in such associative patterns. A 
factor analysis of the correlations 
among raters resulted in the identi- 
fication of four distinct rating pat- 
terns. 

Previous findings of associative re- 
lations between colors and mood- 
tones are confirmed. A rationale for 
the use of response to color as a 
means of personality study is provid- 
ed by showing that color associations 
conform to consistent group stereo- 
types, but show a sufficiently wide 


5 Tables listing the intercorrelations, centroid 
and rotated factor matrices have been placed 
in an appendix which is deposited with the 
American Documentation Institute. Order 
Document No. 6750 remitting $1.25 for 
35mm microfilm or $1.25 for 6 by 8 in. 
photocopies. 
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range of individual differences. The 
differences in response to various col- 
ors suggest further, that normative 
studies of the personality and behav- 
ior correlates of choices of specific 
color would be in order. 
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The Use of the Bender-Gestalt in Clinical Practice 


HERBERT C. SCHULBERG AND ALEXANDER TOLOR 
Fairfield State Hospital, Newtown, Connecticut 


The Bender-Gestalt Test occupies a 
unique position in the field of diag- 
nostic testing. Even though there are 
very few, if any formal training 
courses in its administration and in- 
terpretation, it has been found to be 
the third or fourth most frequently 
used psychological instrument in the 
whole armamentarium available to 
the diagnostician (Sundberg, 1961). 
In view of the Bender's frequent use, 
it becomes important to gather infor- 
mation about the variety of ways in 
which it is employed, and the general 
esteem in which it is held by clinicians. 
This information is vital if one stops 
to consider that it is generally the clin- 
ician’s subjective feeling about the 
value of a test, regardless of empirical 
research findings, that determines 
whether or not he will administer it 
in a particular instance, 

This survey was therefore designed 
to answer the following questions re- 
garding the clinical use of the Bender: 

For what specific purposes is the 
Bender administered? 

With which type of subjects is it 
used? 

In what manner are the test data 
interpreted? 

To what extent is the recall phase 
used, and what value is this mode of 
administration judged to have? 

What level of confidence is placed 
by clinicians in the various uses of 
the test? 

What is the overall appraisal of the 
Bender-Gestalt Test by clinical psy- 
chologists? 

METHOD 


In order to gather the data which 
would provide answers to the ques- 
tions posed, the authors developed a 
simple two-page questionnaire, Since 
it was desired to elicit reactions to 
the Bender from experienced clini- 


cians, the questionnaire was sent to 
a random sample of 10°% of the Fel- 
lows and Members of Division 12 
(Clinical Psychology) of the A.P.A. 
who are currently engaged in clinical 
practice. 

After the questionnaire was given 
a trial, it was mailed in the summer 
of 1960 to 259 clinicians together with 
a stamped, addressed envelope to fa- 
cilitate its quick return, Of those re- 
ceiving the questionnaire, 176 or 68°, 
responded, and they constitute the 
sample upon which the results are 
based. In relation to other studies of 
this type, this degree of response 
would be considered a good yield. The 
high degree of experience represent- 
ed in this sample is seen in the fact 
that 94°% of the respondents have 
been doing diagnostic evaluations for 
at least five years, and 77% of the 
sample still test at least one case per 
week. It would therefore seem rea- 
sonable to expect the results to be rep- 
resentative of the opinions of expe- 
rienced clinicians, and not to be a 
function of a lack of familiarity with 
the diagnostic tool in question, Since 
not all of the questionnaire items 
were always completed, the N upon 
which the subsequent percentages are 
based varies slightly from topic to 
topic. 

RESULTS 
Purposes for which the Bender is used 

The first question of importance to 
the investigators was the specific pur- 
poses for which the Bender-Gestalt 
Test is used. The respondents were 
asked to indicate the extent to which 
they use the Bender and were given a 
variety of choices, including the cate- 
gory of “Never use it’. Reflective of 
the popularity of the Bender is the 
fact that only 5°, of the sample 
checked this class of response. 
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It would appear that the most com- 
mon use of the Bender is for purposes 
of formulating a differential diagnosis 
involving organicity (Table I). That 
the Bender is regarded as very valu- 
able for this purpose is also seen in 
the fact that over half of the sample 
(52%) uses this test at least on three 
of four occasions when the question 
of organicity arises. The Bender is not 
used as frequently for any other pur- 
pose. 

The Bender has often been regard- 
ed, by at least some clinicians, as be- 
ing helpful in the differential diagno- 
sis of psychosis. If the degree to which 
the Bender is used for this purpose 
by clinicians can be considered a re- 
flection of its perceived value, this 
technique would have to be regarded 
relatively ineffective for the Gctermin- 
ation of the presence of a_ psychotic 
disorder. More specifically, only three 
out of every ten psychologists tend to 
include the Bender in more than 75%, 
of their test batteries when concerned 
about the presence of psychosis. Con- 
versely, one out of three psychologists 
use the Bender in less than 25% of 
the evaluations concerning the differ- 
ential diagnosis of psychosis. The same 
approximate figures apply to the fre- 
quency of use of the Bender for de- 
tecting intellectual retardation; again, 
not many clinicians use this too] for 
that purpose. It would appear then 
that only for differential diagnoses in- 
volving organicity is the Bender a 
popular instrument and that for other 
types of differential diagnoses, the 
Bender is not commonly relied upon. 


There has been a good deal of con- 


jecture on the part of some psycholo- 
gists about the value of the Bender- 
Gestalt Test in developing personality 
dynamics. Certain interpretative hy- 
potheses have even been proposed for 
each of the designs (Sucek & Klopfer, 
1952; Tolor, 1960). This use of the 
Bender, however, was not found to be 
a common one in our survey. Only 
one out of every five psychologists 
sampled includes the Bender in more 
than 75% of his test batteries for the 
purpose of formulating personality dy- 
namics. On the other hand, one out 
of every two psychologists rarely, if 
ever, uses the Bender for this pur- 
pose. 

The respondents were also asked 
whether they ever make use of the 
Bender for research purposes. Four 
out of five psychologists indicated lit- 
tle use of the Bender for research 
since they use the designs less than 
25% of the time for this purpose. It 
should not be concluded from. this, 
however, that the Bender has not been 
the object of considerable research 
since the literature contains a respec- 
table number of such studies. It would 
seem rather that a very small group 
of researchers are contributing a dis- 
proportionately large volume of the 
research. Moreover, the entire issue 
may have been inappropriate in this 
context since the questionnaire re- 
ferred to the use of the Bender spe- 
cifically within a battery of psycholog- 
ical tests. 


Subjects with whom Bender is used 


It was considered important to 
know whether the Bender is regarded 
as relatively more useful with adults 


TABLE I—Uses of the Bender-Gestalt 


Purpose Extent 
less than more than 

N 25%, 95-50% 50-75% 75% 

Personality dynamics 126 51% Vi A 13% 19% 
Differential diagnosis 

1. Organicity 162 21% 12%, 15% 52%, 

2. Psychosis 115 36%, 23%, 12% 29%, 

3. Retardation 101 42%, 18% 13%, 27%, 

Research 69 80%, 6% 7% 7% 
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compared with children. An_ over- 
whelming proportion of the sample 
(85%) makes use of the Bender when 
testing adults while 68% of those sam- 
pled also use it with children. On the 
basis of the type of information ob- 
tained, it is difficult to determine 
whether the more frequent use of the 
Bender with adults is due to its per- 
ceived greater value with these sub- 
jects, or is due to the fact that the 
psychologists sampled tend to test a 
greater number of adults than chil- 
dren. 


Interpretation of test data 


There are a variety of approaches 
available for the interpretation of the 
data obtained from the subjects’ Ben- 
der-Gestalt productions. The ap- 
proaches range from highly objective 
scoring systems, such as the one de- 
veloped by Pascal and Suttell (1951), 
to subjective or intuitive systems de- 
rived from each clinician’s unique 
professional and personal experiences. 


It would seem from the data ob- 
tained in this study that the interpre- 
tation of the subject’s drawings is gen- 
erally accomplished in a highly sub- 
jective or intuitive manner, That the 
Bender interpretation is considered 
a projective rather than an objective 
process is evidenced by the fact that 
56°% of the psychologists sampled in- 
terpret the Bender projectively or in- 
tuitively without resorting to any tech- 
nical scoring system. On the other 
hand, only 5% of the psychologists 
rely exclusively on a scoring system 
to evaluate the data. There is another 
group of psychologists (31%) who 
claim that they use a combination of 
a technical scoring system and sub- 
jective impressions in interpreting the 
Bender. It is difficult to ascertain 
which of the two approaches receives 
greater weight in the functioning of 
these “synthesizing” clinicians. In 
view of the data previously cited, how- 
ever, the investigators would suspect 
that primary emphasis is placed on 
subjective impressions rather than on 
more objective scores. 


The respondents in this study were 
also given an opportunity to specily 
whether they use another system oth- 
er than technical scoring methods or 
intuitive impressions. Surprisingly, 
8% of the psychologists indicated that 
they do utilize another system. On in- 
spection of the responses, though, it 
appears that differences in semantic 
usage accounted for much of the vari- 
ance, and that very few of the “sys- 
tems” represented a genuinely new 
or unique way of interpreting the 
Bender. 


Use of the Recall 


There is generally a disparity be- 
tween subjective clinical approaches 
and objective research-oriented ap- 
proaches to the use of a test. In re- 
gard to the Bender, this is clearly re- 
vealed in the different attitudes clini- 
cians have toward supplementing the 
standard administration with a recall 
procedure, Surprisingly, only 21% of 
the psychologists sampled spend the 
few minutes necessary to obtain a recall 
in at least three out of every four of 
their diagnostic cases. On the other 
hand, a clear majority of the sample 
(63%) does not bother to administer 
the recall in more than one out of 
every four cases. Inspection of the data 
reveals an interesting bimodal distri- 
bution which seems to indicate that 
psychologists either use the recall al- 
most always or almost never. There 
are just a small number of clinicians 
who apparently use this technique se- 
lectively. We do not have data on 
whether the recall is used by these 
clinicians specifically as an aid in de- 
termining the presence of an organic 
involvement, for which purpose there 
may be some empirical validity, or for 
other purposes. 


There is a highly significant rela- 
tionship (r = .65) between the ex- 
tent to which the recall procedure is 
employed and the value which the 
clinician assigns to it. Those people 
who employ it very frequently gen- 
erally consider it to be very valuable, 
while those who use it rarely assign 
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little value to the information derived 
from the recall. It may be that indi- 
viduals who are unsophisticated in the 
use of the recall phase reject this pro- 
cedure on the basis of an alleged lack 
of validity. 

Confidence in the uses of the Bender 

The clinicians participating in this 
study had been requested previously 
to indicate the extent to which they 
use the Bender for various purposes. 
They were now asked to state their 
relative confidence in the judgments 
which they derived from the test data. 
It would seem that use of the test and 
confidence level are highly related. 
The greatest confidence is in the use 
of the Bender for detecting evidence 
of organicity — 35% of the psycholo- 
gists being very confident, and another 
61% feeling some confidence in the 
use of the Bender for this purpose 
(Table Il). This is consistent with 
the fact that the Bender is also used 
most frequently for ferreting out or- 
ganic pathology. On the other hand, 
few clinicians (11%-149%) feel very 
confident about using the Bender data 
as an aid for the determination of 
possible psychosis or intellectual re- 
tardation, or to formulate hypotheses 
for personality dynamics. This is again 
consistent with the fact that the Ben- 
der is administered relatively infre- 
quently for these purposes. 

It is noteworthy and possibly reflec- 
tive of the cautious approach of psy- 
chologists to their tools that approxi- 
mately half of the sample felt that 
“some confidence” could be placed in 
their interpretations of the Bender 
productions, What is of greater inter- 
est, though, is the finding that almost 
half of the clinicians (44%) have “lit- 
tle confidence” in using the Bender 


TAas.e I] 
Purpose 
N 
Personality Dynamics 147 
Fvidence of Psychosis 141 
Evidence of Organicity 164 
Evidence of Retardation 133 


for purposes of elucidating personality 
dynamics. It then becomes quite ap- 
parent why the Bender is administered 
so infrequently when personality dy- 
namics are sought. 


General evaluation 

If the overall evaluation which 
clinicians make of a test is in any way 
related to its ultimate fate, it would 
seem safe to conclude that the Bender 
will continue to play a significant role 
in diagnostic testing. Four out of every 
five clinicians sampled felt that the 
Bender has either “some” or “great” 
value in their work, while only one 
out of every five clinicians felt that it 
has “limited” or “no value”. 

It should be noted that no relation- 
ship was found between the amount 
of diagnostic testing which a clinician 
is currently doing and his general 
evaluation of the Bender, This instru- 
ment is generally regarded favorably 
not only by clinicians with a heavy 
testing load who are seeking a quick, 
simple tool, but also by clinicians who 
do less testing. Similarly, there is no 
significant relationship between the 
overall evaluation of the usefulness of 
the Bender- Gestalt Test and the type 
of patients whom the clinician cus- 
tomarily tests, i.e., children as com- 
pared to children and adults, 


SUMMARY 

In view of the frequent use which is 
made of the Bender-Gestalt Test in 
clinical practice, it was felt to be im- 
portant to obtain additional informa- 
tion about the specific problems for 
which it is employed and the general 
esteem in which it is held by clinicians. 
A questionnaire was sent to 10% of 
the members of Divison 12 of the 
A.P.A.; the results are based on 176 
completed returns. 


Confidence in Uses of the Bender-Gestalt 
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The most common use of the Ben- 
der is to aid in the making of a dif- 
ferential diagnosis involving organic- 
ity, and more than a third of the en- 
tire sample feels “very confident” in 
using the test for this purpose. The 
use of the Bender for determining the 
presence of psychosis or intellectual 
retardation was found to be less fre- 
quent, and much less confidence was 
expressed by clinicians in using the 
Bender for these purposes, The use 
of the Bender as an aid in ferreting 
out personality dynamics was found 
to be quite rare, and little confidence 
was expressed by clinicians in its use 
for this purpose. 

The Bender data seem to be most 
commonly interpreted in a subjective 
or intuitive manner. About a third of 
the sample claims to combine subjec- 
tive inspection procedures with objec- 
tive scoring methods. Interestingly 
enough, only 5% of the sample feel 
that a technical scoring system alone 
is sufficient to interpret a subject’s 
productions. 

Only one out of every five clinicians 
administers the recall routinely while 
a majority does so on only rare occa- 
sions, The degree to which the recall 
phase is used is highly correlated with 
the perceived validity of this proce- 
dure. 

The Bender is regarded by four 
out of every five clinicians to have 
“some” or “great” value for diagnosis, 


regardless of the nature of their test- 
ing load or the nature of their pa- 
tients. This general approbation 
would seem to indicate that the Ben- 
der will continue to play a vital part 
in the clinician’s diagnostic armamen- 
tarium. In view of its wide-spread us- 
age, perhaps the time has come for 
those responsible for the training of 
clinicians to devote more systematic 
attention to problems of Bender test 
validity and to the development of in- 
terpretative skills. 

It would also be quite interesting 
to see a similar survey conducted on 
clinicians’ attitudes toward, and gen- 
eral practices dealing with, other com- 
monly employed clinical instruments. 
This would make possible a compari- 
son of our perceptions of various diag- 
nostic tools and help clarify our “test 
counter-transferences’’. 
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Pain Apperception in the Mentally Retarded 


A. B. SILVERSTEIN AND EARL P, OWENS 
Pacific State Hospital 


Reactivity to pain in the mentally 
retarded is a problem about which 
little appears to be known. It is some- 
times assumed that the retarded do 
not react to pain, or that they do so 
to a lesser degree than normal indi- 
viduals, but the limited empirical evi- 
dence presently available is not con- 
sistent with this assumption. Thus 
Stengel et al. (1958), using pinprick 
stimulation, found that “the average 
low-grade mental defective reacted to 
pain... in the same way as other 
subjects” (p. 438). Tredgold (1952), 
the author of a classic text in retarda- 
tion, conceded that “pain is experi- 
enced by feeble-minded children,” but 
maintained that “it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether they have the same 
appreciation as has the normal] child” 
(p. 96). However, a search of the 
literature has revealed no evidence 
whatever on the “appreciation” of 
pain in the retarded. There is clearly 
a need for further research on the 
entire problem, using a variety of 
techniques. 


The approach of the present study 
is that of projective psychology, utiliz- 
ing the Pain Apperception Test 
(PAT) developed by Petrovich (1957) 
to assess emotional reactions to pain 
situations. The author of the test has 
recently published a paper comparing 
the PAT performance of 100 male 
chronic schizophrenics with that of an 
equal number of normal male control 
subjects (Petrovich, 1960) . His results 
demonstrated that the schizophrenics 
apperceived significantly less pain than 
the normals on the PAT. The pur- 
pose of the present study was to com- 
pare the PAT performance of mental- 
ly retarded subjects with the perform- 
ance of the normals and schizophre- 
nics studied by Petrovich, using in 
part the data presented in his paper. 


PROCEDURE 


The PAT consists of a series of pic- 
tures of a man in various painful situ- 
ations. The first nine pictures deal 
with Felt Sensation, and the next eight 
(four counterpart pairs) compare An- 
ticipation with Felt Sensation. The 
pictures of each counterpart pair are 
identical, except that in the Anticipa- 
tion picture the infliction of a pain 
stimulus is imminent, whereas in the 
Felt Sensation picture the pain stimu- 
lus has already been inflicted. For 
each picture, the subject is required 
to make ratings on seven-point scales 
of Intensity (from no pain to can’t 
stand the pain) and Duration (from 
not at all to months) . In the present 
study, the PAT was administered in- 
dividually, the examiner reading the 
scales aloud and taking down the 
ratings indicated by the subject. 

The subjects were 20 male border- 
line and mildly retarded patients at 
Pacific State Hospital, with the diag- 
nosis of familial or undifferentiated 
retardation. The mean Wechsler IQ 
of the sample was 68.2, and the mean 
length of hospitalization, 14.2 years. 
The mean age, 34.7 years, differed 
only slightly from the mean ages of 
the normals and schizophrenics stud- 
ied by Petrovich (1960), 37.3 and 
37.0 years, respectively. Following Pe- 
trovich’s procedure, the research de- 
sign permitted the comparison of 
Anticipation with Felt Sensation, as 
well as the comparison of the retarded 
subjects’ performance with the _per- 
formance of the normals and schizo- 
phrenics. 


‘Two procedural modifications were 
introduced, neither of which affected 
these comparisons. In order to deter- 
mine whether the subjects could com- 
prehend the situations shown in the 
PAT pictures, a brief inquiry was con- 
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ducted after the test had been com- 
pleted. The examiner simply asked 
the subject “What is happening?” 
with respect to each picture, and took 
down his response verbatim. Analyses 
of these responses revealed that the 
average subject fully grasped the situ- 
ations shown in 11 of the 13 pictures, 
and completely missed the situation 
shown in only one, As for the remain- 
ing picture, he either grasped the pain 
stimulus but missed the location of 
the pain, or vice versa, This level of 
comprehension was considered satis- 
factory. 

The purpose of the second proce- 
dural modification was to determine 
whether the subjects could make use 
of the rating scales. The PAT was ad- 
ministered to a second group of 20 
male retarded subjects with just one 
change: for each picture, the exam- 
iner read the rating scales in reverse 
order, e.g., in the case of Intensity, 
from can’t stand the pain to no pain. 
Differences significant at or beyond 
the .01 level between the “forward” 
and “reverse” groups were found on 
only one picture for Intensity, and 
on three pictures for Duration, but 
there was a tendency throughout the 
test for the “forward” group to score 
higher than the “reverse” group, This 
was probably the common _psycho- 
physical effect of habituation (Thur- 
stone, 1948, p. 134), not the result of 
the subjects’ inability to use the rating 
scales. In order to adhere to Petro- 
vich’s procedure, however, only the 
scores of the “forward” group were 
included in the analysis. 


RESULTs AND Discussion 
Analysis of variance was employed 
to estimate the reliability of the sub- 
jects’ PAT scores on the first nine pic- 
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tures. The values obtained were .49 
for Intensity and .73 for Duration, 
which were comparable to the split- 
half reliability coefficients that Petro- 
vich (1960) cited for normals, .56 
and .66, and for schizophrenics, .73 
and .66. He regarded the internal con- 
sistency of the scores as acceptably 
high for the essentially projective 
PAT, but it would appear that rela- 
tively little confidence can be placed 
in the scores obtained by any one 
individual, The purpose of the pres- 
ent investigation, however, and of Pe- 
trovich’s previous studies as well, was 
the comparison of groups, not the as- 
sessment of individuals. 


Felt Sensation 


The subjects’ scores on the first nine 
pictures were compared with those of 
the normals and schizophrenics, using 
a simple analysis of variance. The 
comparison of Total Intensity and 
Total Duration scores is given in Ta- 
ble I. For both dimensions, the over- 
all F was highly significant. As shown 
by ¢ tests, the retarded subjects scored 
significantly higher than the normals, 
who in turn scored significantly high- 
er than the schizophrenics. The re- 
sults on the individual pictures were 
generally similar. For Intensity, the 
retarded subjects scored significantly 
higher than the normals and the 
schizophrenics on four of the nine pic- 
tures, while the normals scored signifi- 
cantly higher than the schizophrenics 
on two pictures. For Duration, the 
retarded subjects scored significantly 
higher than the normals on seven pic- 
tures, and significantly higher than 
the schizophrenics on eight; the nor- 
mals scored significantly higher than 
the schizophrenics on three pictures. 
In no case was there a significant in- 


TasLeE I—PAT Scores on First Nine Pictures: Retarded (R), 
Normal (N), And Schizophrenic (S) Subjects 


N 
Dimension Mean Mean 
Intensity 45.0 39.1 
Duration 46.0 35.9 


Note: All differences significant at .001 level. 


S R-N R-S N-S 
Mean F t t 

35.7 18.83 3.65 5.78 3.66 

32.4 37.34 6.36 8.53 3.74 
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version of the order: Retarded > 
Normal > Schizophrenics. 

Thus in contrast to the schizophre- 
nics, the retarded subjects tended to 
apperceive significantly more pain 
than the normals on the first nine 
PAT pictures, Where the normals, on 
the average, saw a moderate amount 
of pain, lasting for hours, the retarded 
subjects saw much pain, lasting for 
days. Actually, however, such a state- 
ment is an oversimplification of the 
findings. The data revealed that the 
difference between the retarded sub- 
jects and the normals was not due 
merely to a shift in the pain apper- 
ception “threshold,” but that it was 
complicated by different “patterns” 
of pain apperception. To take a single 
example, the retarded subjects saw 
electric shock as one of the most pain- 
ful situations shown in the PAT pic- 
tures, whereas the normals (and the 
schizophrenics) saw it as one of the 
least paintul. 

When the mean PAT scores on the 
first nine pictures were placed in or- 
der, and Spearman rank correlations 
calculated between the three groups, 
the rho’s between the normals and the 
schizophrenics were .88 for Intensity, 
and .93 for Duration. In contrast, the 
corresponding rho’s between the nor- 
mals and retarded subjects were only 
.10 and .26. It seems clear that the re- 
tarded subjects’ painfulness concepts 
differed radically from those of the 
normals (Petrovich, 1958) , and while 


it is easy to discount the differences 
as the result of “different life experi- 
ences,” it is a task for future research 
to identify the specific experiential 
factors involved. 


Anticipation and Felt Sensation 

A factorial analysis of variance was 
employed for the scores on each of 
the counterpart pairs, As shown in 
Table Hl, there was again a strong 
tendency for the retarded subjects to 
score higher than both the normals 
and the schizophrenics, and in no case 
was there a significant reversal of this 
tendency. On the other hand, the only 
case in which the normals and_ the 
schizophrenics differed significantly 
represented a reversal of the tendency 
noted previously, i.e., the schizophre- 
nics scored higher than the normals 
on counterpart pair 12-A, 12 (getting 
deltoid hypodermic) for both Inten- 
sity and Duration. Petrovich (1960) 
suggested that this finding might be 
due to the schizophrenics’ ultrasensi- 
tivity to the possibility of bodily harm 
from other people, or perhaps to un- 
conscious homosexual fears of bodily 
penetration. As for differences be- 
tween Anticipation and Felt Sensa- 
tion, on only one counterpart pair, 
11-A, Il (ice falling on foot), was 
this difference significant; for both 
Intensity and Duration, scores for Felt 


Sensation were higher than those for 


Anticipation. 
Petrovich (1960) accounted for the 


TaBLe II—PAT Scores on Four Counterpart Pairs of Pictures: 
Retarded (R), Normal (N), and Schizophrenic (S) Subjects 


R N S 
Intensity 
Pair Mean Mean Mean 
10-A, 10 5.7 4.7 4.3 
11-A, 11 5.6 44 4.2 
12-A, 12 3.4 2.1 2.6 
13-A, 13 3.8 2.8 3.2 
Duration 
10-A, 10 6.0 5.2 4.6 
11-A,11 5.6 4.2 3.9 
12-A, 12 2.9 2.0 2.4 
13-A, 13 4.0 2.6 2.8 


*Significant at .01 level. 
**Significant at .001 level. 


R-N R-S N-S 
F l t t 
4.67 — —— — 
T62** i al aoe 1.00 
aN a 4.63** 2.74* —~3.19* 
4.81* 2.81* 1.57 —2.09 
5.65* 1.81 3.09* 2.20 
IZ2"* 4.03** 497** 1.60 
1os°" 3.46** 1.85 —2.80* 
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differences that he observed in the 
PAT performance of normals and 
schizophrenics on the basis of the 
“generally accepted thesis of ‘with- 
drawal’ in schizophrenia” (p. 21). 
Unfortunately, there seems to be no 
such simple explanation for the dif- 
ferences that we have observed in the 
PAT performance of normals and re- 
tarded subjects. One possibility, sug- 
gested tentatively, is that the tendency 
of the retarded subjects to apperceive 
more pain than normals on the PAT 
reflects an emotionally immature re- 
action to pain such as might be ob- 
served in children, To our knowledge, 
there are as yet no data available on 
the PAT performance of normal chil- 
dren, and so we are presently plan- 
ning a study to check this possibility. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The performance of 20 mentally re- 
tarded subjects on the Pain Appercep- 
tion Test (PAT) was compared with 
that of 100 normal control subjects 
and 100 chronic schizophrenics stud- 
ied by Petrovich, The results of two 
procedural modifications, neither of 
which affected the comparisons, 
showed that the level of comprehen- 
sion of the PAT pictures exhibited by 
the retarded subjects was satisfactory, 
and that they were able to make use 
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of the rating scales of Intensity and 
Duration. With great consistency, the 
retarded subjects tended to apper- 
ceive more pain than the normals, 
who in turn tended to apperceive 
more pain than the schizophrenics. 
The data revealed that the difference 
between the retarded subjects and the 
normals was not merely due to a shift 
in pain apperception “threshold,” but 
also involved differences in painful- 
ness concepts. It was tentatively sug- 
gested that the PAT performance of 
the retarded subjects might reflect an 
emotionally immature reaction to pain 
such as might be observed in children. 
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Rorschach Content Correlates in Five Groups with Organic Pathology 


JosEPH C, SPEISMAN 
University of California, Berkeley 
MARGARET THALER SINGER 
Berkeley, California’ 


Current literature on the psychoso- 
matic hypotheses can be classed under 
two groupings. The first are studies 
related to the hypothesis represented 
by Alexander (1948) which may be 
called an emotion organ-specificity 
proposal hypothecating the activation 
of specific organ systems following the 
arousal of specific emotional states. 
This is most commonly illustrated by 
the proposition that the development 
of peptic ulcer lesions follows the in- 
hibition of strong dependency needs. 
The second current hypothesis might 
be represented by the work of Mirsky 
(i.e., 1952, 1957) who presents the 
idea of constitutional predisposition 
or organ system vulnerability com- 
bined with personality factors which 
respond to general emotional upset or 
conditions of perceived stress with or- 
gan-specific pathology (1957). This 
hypothesis may be illustrated by the 
finding that high pepsinogen secretors 
are more likely to develop duodenal 
ulcer than others (1952, 1957, 1958). 


While considerable study has been 
made of the so-called psychosomatic 
illness groups little attention has been 
focused on groups with disease in sim- 
ilar organ systems. This latter area 
needs exploration for several reasons. 
First, the criticism has been leveled 
that the psychological features in pati- 
ents with “psychosomatic” illnesses are 
no different from those noted in any 
chronically ill persons with compara- 
ble levels of disease and whose illness 
treatability parallels that of the vari- 
ous psychosomatic illnesses. Secondly, 
it is often contended that the psycho- 
logical behaviors attributed to psycho- 


1 The data were collected while Dr. Singer 
was with Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research, Washington, D. C. 


somatic patients are no different than 
those noted in any person when his 
life and well-being is threatened. Nor 
has sufficient comparison been made of 
groups with illnesses of the same organ 
systems some of which are considered 
psychosomatic (i.e., the possible rela- 
tionships between emotional status 
and disease course are felt to be more 
openly traceable) and persons with ill- 
nesses in the same system but where 
the emotional relationships and _psy- 
chological interactions have not been 
considered as “visible” as in the other 
conditions. 

While much of the early psychoso- 
matic literature was primarily based 
upon clinical psychiatric observations 
and rather clearly related to seeking 
support for theoretical positions re- 
garding causality, the use of psycho- 
logical instruments has permitted 
more controlled data collections and 
the comparison of groups regardless 
of causality theories as witness the 
work of Marquis et al. (1952), Blum 
and Kaufman (1952), Weiner et al. 
(1957), Thaler et al. (1957), Roth- 
stein and Cohen (1958), and Cohen 
et al. (1960). 


This study proceeds in this latter 
direction, to explore by means of the 
Rorschach test the affect symboliza- 
tions in the responses of five groups of 
ill persons. 

Essentially only two questions are 
asked of the data at this time. (1) Is it 
possible to distinguish by means of 
Rorschach affect symbolization among 
psychosomatic, non - psychosomatic 
medically ill, and surgical patients all 
of whom have demonstrable organ 
pathology? (2) Is there an hierarchical 
order of affect production among the 
groups which will allow some specifi- 
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cation and differentiation on a psycho- 
logical basis? 


METHOD 


Rorschachs were administered to 
one hundred twenty-one patients com- 
prising five groups:? 1) A series of 46 
duodenal ulcer patients, and 2) their 
comparison group, 14 patients with 
relatively comparable digestive system 
diseases (gastritis without ulceration, 
chronic biliary, hepatic, and pancrea- 
tic diseases) . 3) A series of 28 patients 
with hypertension and 4) their com- 
parison group, 13 patients with such 
illnesses as arteriosclerotic coronary 
disease and chronic rheumatic and 
congenital cardiac lesions were stud- 
ied, These four groups represented 
patients with two organ systems, car- 
diovascular and digestive involvement; 
one of each pair of groups represents 
a disease considered psychosomatic 
and the other not so considered. The 
fifth group represents 20 persons fac- 
ing a critical threat to their well-being 
and survival, These patients were fac- 
ing elective surgery for pulmonary 
and cardiac lesions and this group 
makes possible comparisons with the 
prior groups who have acute symp- 
toms considered threats to well-being, 
etc. 

All were male, Army or rétired 
Army personnel, all but two were en- 
listed men, aged 17 to 64 years: peptic 
ulcer 20-46 years (mean 31.4 years) ; 
hypertension 21-63 years (mean 44.4 
years); other gastrointestinal group 
20-64 years (mean 32.4 years) ; other 
cardiovascular group 17-56 years 
(mean 34.9 years) ; preoperative pati- 
ents 19-41 years (mean 27.1 years) . All 
were hospitalized at the time of test- 
ing. 

PROCEDURE 

The Rorschach was administered in 
* We wish to thank Major Douglas Price, Dr. 
Morton Reiser, Capt. Herbert Weiner, and 
Pfc. William Swayze, Walter Reed Army In- 
stitute of Research, Washington, D. C., who 
assisted in the data collection and patient 
evaluation. 


the hospital. Identifying data were re- 
moved and the tests scored blind as to 
which group the testee was in. The 
scoring was made of the affective sym- 
bolism inherent in each Rorschach re- 
sponse. Each of the authors independ- 
ently scored each record and when 
comparisons revealed discrepancies a 
discussion and reconciliation of a final 
score was made. The affective sym- 
bolism scoring followed upon a system 
devised by De Vos (1953) .? Each Ror- 
schach response is scored by one of 
multiple subscores under seven major 
classes: neutral, hostile, anxious, body, 
positive, dependent, and miscellane- 
ous. An inference is made about the 
inherent affective symbolism of each 
response in the Rorschach. 


RESULTS 

A chi square analysis was performed 
on the means from the five groups of 
patients on each of six affective sym- 
bolism scores (the neutral score was 
not included as it is the residual per- 
centage of responses remaining when 
the others have been determined) . 
The resulting chi square with 20 de- 
grees of freedom was 91.64, p= >.001 
indicating that the production of af- 
fect symbolization on the Rorschach is 
not independent of the illness group- 
ings. Since the procedure enables dis- 
crimination among the groups Mann- 
Whitney U-tests were performed com- 
paring each illness category with every 
other one in order to determine which 
of the scored dimensions of affect con- 
tributes to the discrimination among 
the illness groups. 

Table I presents the results of the 
Mann-Whitney U-tests. The dimen- 
sion of positive affect apparently does 
not contribute to the differentiation of 
the groups. The scoring categories of 
Body reference and Hostility provide 
some information about the affect re- 
sponses of the ulcer, surgery, and hy- 
®We wish to thank Dr. George DeVos for 
making available to us a subsequent revision 
of this scoring system and for working with 


us on additions made to it during the early 
course of this present study. 
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pulses may be expressed on a direct 
interpersonal basis rather than on the 
level of fantasy and symbolization as 
scored here. There are some data in 
the protocols under discussion which 
support this hypothesis. Although an 
adequate scoring system has not yet 
been devised to test this finding statis- 
tically it is apparent to the authors 
that the hypertension group may be 
distinguished from the others on the 
basis of sarcastic and aggressive re- 
marks made to the tester about the 
testing situation or the test itself. 


The most conclusive findings in the 
study are, of course, in the depen- 
dency-symbolization responses. Here 
we find a meaningful continuum from 
group to group as to the number of 
dependency responses made. The ulcer 
group shows significantly more depen- 
dency responses than each of the other 
groups; this is the only finding where 
all groups are involved in a hierarchi- 
cal order. In support of this finding 
the ulcer-control group provides more 
dependency responses than hyperten- 
sion-control and surgery groups, and 
the surgery group presents more of 
these responses than does the hyper- 
tension group. 

These findings tend to support the 
hypothesis of conflict over dependen- 
cy being part of the etiology of ulcer 
development, but of course they can- 
not provide a confirmation of this hy- 
pothesis. Further, since there is no di- 
rect indication of conflict over depen- 
dency in this scoring, all that may be 
said at present is that there appears 
to be a very definite association be- 
tween dependency responses and_ ul- 
cerative lesions in the same person. 

Finally, the surgery group may be 
described as highly anxious and con- 
cerned with body process, and yet 
these relatively common-sense findings 
provide the basis for discrimination 
of the surgery group from the other ill 
persons. 


It is felt that a first step has been 
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taken in providing information which 
will enable discrimination, on a_psy- 
chological basis, between groups with 
organ pathology. It is apparently pos- 
sible to discern differences between 
psychosomatic illness, illness not con- 
sidered to be psychosomatically de- 
rived, and, perhaps most important, to 
distinguish these two groups from per- 
sons contending with an acute threat 
to well-being and possibly survival. 
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An Experiment Concerning the Value of a ‘‘Pictureless TAT’”’ 


Ep1TtH WEIsSKOPF-JOELSON AND RICHARD WICH 
Purdue University 


The use of many projective tech- 
niques is based on the assumption that 
it is possible to make inferences about 
an individual's personality character- 
istics from the fantasies which he pro- 
duces as responses to certain stimuli. If 
this assumption is correct, it is of prac- 
tical importance to know what kind of 
stimuli would tend to elicit the 
greatest amount of fantasy production. 


In this study, three types of stimuli 
were compared regarding their power 
to produce fantasy, namely (1) the in- 
struction to “tell a story”; (2) a verbal 
description of TAT pictures; and (3) 
a visual presentation of TAT pictures. 

This comparison can be expected to 
give some information on the feasi- 
bility of using a “pictureless TAT” for 
diagnostic purposes, i.e. of stimulating 
story-telling without the use of pic- 
torial material. At the same time it 
may give some information on the 
relationship between fantasy produc- 
tion and a variable which is usually 
designated as “structure,” or “ambigu- 
ity.” In the present context these terms 
refer to the number of cues of which 
the stimulus consists. The experiment 
was roughly designed so that in each 
experimental condition new cues 
would be added to the ones used in the 
preceding condition: in Condition | 
the stimulus consisted of instructions 
to tell a story; in Condition 2 it con- 
sisted of approximately the same in- 
struction with an added specification 
regarding the topic of the story; on the 
basis of this principle the stimulus 
used in Condition 3 should consist of 
the one used in Condition 2 plus an 
added set of cues. Accordingly, the 
+The paper is based on a thesis presented to 

the Graduate School of Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana by the junior author in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for 


an M.S. degree in psychology. The study was 
directed by the senior author. 


label with a description, used as a 
stimulus in Condition 2, was attached 
to the corresponding TAT picture; 
this combined stimulus was used in 
Condition 3. For example, TAT Card 
1 was labeled “young boy looking at a 
violin on a table.” 


Two objections to the procedure of 
this study might be anticipated: (A) 
the three conditions differ not only as 
to the number of cues, but also as to 
the kind of cues employed: e.g. Con- 
ditions 1 and 2 employ verbal cues, 
while Condition 3 employs verbal and 
pictorial cues. Thus, possible differ- 
ences in productivity of fantasy be- 
tween the 3 conditions may be due to 
the quality rather than to the quantity 
of cues. Lebo’s and Harrigan’s (1) 
findings showing a striking similarity 
between the stories elicited by picto- 
rial and by descriptive stimuli make 
this objection somewhat less serious. 
The lack of rigor upon which it focus- 
ses is the price which the authors were 
willing to pay in order to combine 
within one experimental design an 
applied investigation of pictureless 
story-telling with a more theoretical 
investigation pertaining to ambiguity. 

(B) The second possible objection 
refers to the fact that in Condition 3 
the TAT is administered in a manner 
which differs from common clinical 
usage; results regarding story-telling 
elicited by labeled pictures cannot be 
generalized to unlabeled pictures. 
Again, this objection focusses on short- 
comings resulting from the attempt to 
study simultaneously the effect of am- 
biguity, and of picture-omission. This 
shortcoming was counteracted to a cer- 
tain degree by the attempt to select 
TAT Pictures which can be briefly 
described in a manner which corre- 
sponds to the interpretation given by 
the great majority of non-psychotic 
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adults, namely, Pictures 1, 68M, 7BM, 
8GF and 10. 
PROCEDURE 


The subjects were students in the 
Introductory Psychology course at Pur- 
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with the instructions for Conditions 1 
and 2. Each subject was given a 
labelled picture. After completion of 
each story the pictures were ex- 
changed. The order in which each 
subject responded to the 5 pictures 


as a due University. A different group was Was a random one. — . 

ched tested under each of the three condi- Group administration made it neces- 
ture; tions, Conditions 1, 2, and 3; the sary to have the subjects write their 
d in groups consisted of 31, 43, and 28 stu- Stories rather than tell them orally. 
Card dents respectively. The time allotted for each story was 
pata hy ; five minutes, Almost all subjects fin- 
' Condition 1 was introduced by the  j.hed their writing prior to the time 

following instructions: “This is a test jimi. 

re of of imagination, one form of intelli- 

(A) gence. | am going to ask you to write ANALYSIS, RESULTS, AND DiscussiON 
Wy = a oe —_ - pa The number of words in each proto- 
Con- dramatic a story as you can. Tell what col was used as a measure of fantasy 
om, a ci cen en tk abit deemed alee production. This was done under the 
i aia ie bes che. ou tte: chain “on that qualitative differences 
lifer. a in dias ‘ hinking, between protocols of equal length will 

ol — r pay ati iatiandeae tend to cancel one another. Since a 
y ad and then give the een Teeeees , Word count has obvious shortcomings 
sotto thoughts - they nn gga — 5 asa measuring device, the researchers 
. (1) In the instructions for Condition 2 _ planned to use the ratings of six clini- 
levity the phrase “write a few short stories cally experienced judges as an addi- 
picto- about anything you wish was substi- tional method for assessing the quan- 
sania tuted the phrase “write a few short — tity of fantasy in each protocol. How- 
alien. stories about certain topics which I ever, the low inter-judge reliability 
Renicsiie, will give you"; otherwise the instruc- of the obtained ratings made it im- 
ares tions for Conditions 1 and 2 were possible to use them in the analysis 
silica identical. The descriptions of the 5 — of the data. 
nan __ Pictures were typed on separate sheets The mean word count for Condi- 
ireless of paper, one of which was given to {jon | (neither picture, nor descrip- 
retical each subject. At the end of each peri- tion) is 114.42 with a standard devia- 
guity. od allotted for one story the subjects tion of 30.61: for Condition 2 (de- 

ts were asked to exchange their sheets. scriptions, no pictures) it is 102.99, 
ection The initial distribution and the sub- with a standard deviation of 25.56; 
tion 3 sequent exchange of sheets was and for Condition 3 (pictures and de- 
anner planned in such a manner that the scriptions) it is 95.56, with a standard 
linical order in which each subject received — deviation of 26.71. 
ta ai descriptions — are Baruett’s test showed homogeneity 
aaa. Phe instructions for Condition 3 of variance beyond the 5°% level, 
dias. required that the subject should tell a which indicates that the data can be 
it to Ory about a picture with a descriptive submitted to a single classification 
~ label. Exe ept for reference to the pic- analysis or variance, as shown in 
This torial stimulus they were identical Table I. The resulting F of 16.88, 
gid Taster I—Analysis of Variance ol Number of Words Produced 
beielly . by the Three Conditions 
oie. Source of Variation Sum of Squares DF Mean Square F 

Between Groups 25,458.77 2 12,729.38 16.88 

ven by Within Groups 382,341.05 507 754.14 
ychotic — Total 407,799.82 509 
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significant at the 1% level, indicates 
there are significant differences be- 
tween the three means. On the basis of 
Duncan's Test it was found that all 
three means are significantly different 
from each other at the 5% level. 
Thus, when the subjects were asked 
to tell a story about “anything” they 
produced significantly longer proto- 
cols than when they were asked to tell 
a story about a topic described in a 
brief written statement; likewise, such 
a description produced longer stories 
than a TAT picture to which the 


corresponding description was at- 
tached. 

The present study suggests we may 
learn more about college students by 
inducing them to tell us a story about 
a topic of their own choice than about 
a topic of our own choice. If this holds 
up for other groups of subjects, we 
may have to envisage a future without 
TAT pictures. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Nunnally, Jum C., Jr. Popular Con- 
ceptions of Mental Health. New York: 
Holt, Rhinehart, & Winston, Inc. 
1961. Pp. 311, $5.00. 


This excellent book provides information 
vital to psychologists whether they be teach- 
ers, therapists, or research workers. The 
questions asked, and answered, deal with four 
areas. The first is the degree to which the 
public is interested in the topic of mental 
health. From a ranking of titles in order of 
interest, it was found that mental health 
topics have a moderately high interest value. 
Relative interest of topics within the field of 
mental health were then measured. Here it 
was found that the public wanted to learn 
about immediately useful aspects of mental 
illness such as “What causes it?” and “How 
can you recognize it?” rather than the “so- 
cial effects” of mental illness such as its cost 
to society. A finding duplicated in many ways 
throughout the book was that public interest 
was increased when mental health messages 
reduced anxiety and provided solutions to 
problems. 

The second area dealt with is the public’s 
information about mental illness. Statements 
about mental illness were gathered from ex- 
pert sources (for example 200 public-infor- 
mation pamphlets), from 200 detailed per- 
sonal interviews, and from interviews with 
relatives of mentally ill persons. A 240-item 
questionnaire was administered to 349 nor- 
mal adults and yielded 10 factors, Based on 
this work a 50-item questionnaire was de- 
vised and used to study the opinions of 
mental health experts, namely 86 psycholo- 
gists and 90 psychiatrists. Nunnally was sur- 
prised by the degree to which popular knowl- 
edge was in agreement with expert opinion. 
Rather than being misinformed, the public, 
at worst, seemed to be uninformed. 


While the public is not misinformed, in 
the third area investigated it was found that 
their attitudes toward the mentally ill were 
as “bad” as generally believed. As measured 
by a semantic differential technique, the pub- 
lic held a generally unfavorable stereotype 
about the mentally ill. An example is that 
the concept “insane man” was rated as more 
foolish, more ignorant, weaker, dirtier, less 
predictable, and less valuable than the con- 
cept “child”. Further studies indicated that 
the public holds moderately favorable atti- 


tudes toward mental health professionals, but 
rates concepts such as “nurse”, “physician”, 
and “mental-hospital attendant” higher on 
“understandability” than concepts such as 
“psychologist”, “psychiatrist”, and “psycho- 
analyst”. In general, while the people work- 
ing in the field of mental health are held in 
moderately high esteem, mental-treatment 
methods and institutions are held in rela- 
tively low esteem. 

The fourth area deals with variables in- 
fluencing the effectiveness of messages de- 
signed to change attitudes toward mental 
illness. The findings indicate that the more 
certainty with which mental health informa- 
tion is stated, the more favorable will be the 
attitudes toward the mentally ill. Other find- 
ings indicate that messages should provide 
solutions to the problems described and, sur- 
prisingly, that incorrect information may 
serve to improve attitude toward mental ill- 
ness. At one point the author writes: “Favor- 
able attitudes toward mental-health concepts 
develop when people think they know some- 
thing about the phenomena, regardless 
whether or not their information is actually 
correct”, This raises the ethical problem that 
if evoking favorable attitudes toward mental 
illness is the measure of value of messages, 
it would seem to follow that psychologists 
lecturing about mental illness should not 
discuss the variety of disagreements in the 
field and should give the impression of 
validated solutions where only hypotheses 
exist. While it is clear that the topic of 
mental illness may provoke anxiety which 
leads to either premature closure or negative 
attitudes by the public, it is possible to 
wonder if a lecturer’s primary obligation is 
to reduce anxiety and foster favorable atti- 
tudes or whether his primary obligation is 
to present his field as he sees it regardless of 
the anxiety and unfavorable attitudes that 
result. ; 

The foregoing material does not do justice 
to the variety of studies and provocative in- 
formation presented in the book. For exam- 
ple, carefully documented work shows that 
mental-illness is presented in mass media in 
a manner which deviates widely not only 
from expert opinion but also from public 
information. A chapter presents the results 
of interviews with approximately 150 key 
people, decision-makers, in the mass media 
industries and provides hypotheses as to how 
it is possible that material neither the public 
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nor the experts agree with can receive wide 
circulation. Another chapter, particularly 
vital to psychologists in private practice, deals 
with the responses of 431 general practition- 
ers. Data are presented about these phy- 
sicians’ information, referral and treatment 
practices, attitude toward mental illness and 
toward the treatment of the mentally ill, 
These data will startle some psychologists 
and confirm the suspicions of others. 

Aside from the importance of the topics 
investigated, the book is an example of 
clarity of presentation and solid documenta- 
tion without superfluous laboring of details. 
Six years of careful work are presented in 240 
readable pages. Over twenty individual stud- 
ies are reported, These studies are charac- 
terized by care in sampling and a neatness of 
design that maximizes the data obtained from 
each study. Since the semantic differential 
technique is the primary tool used in this 
book, the reader’s ultimate evaluation of the 
book will depend upon his evaluation of the 
semantic differential. While this review is no 
place to argue the merits of the semantic 
differential or whether it is the best tech- 
nique of attitude measurement presently 
available, it should be noted that the data 
presented in this book serve as strong favor- 
able arguments for the usefulness of the 
semantic differential. 

An expressed purpose of this book is the 
stimulation of future research. ‘To this end 
measuring instruments and considerable basic 
data are presented in a series of appendices. 
It is perhaps a measure of the high quality 
of this work that the only negative criticism 
this reviewer could find is that the use of the 
book for future research might have been 
better served if in some of the tables the 
means had been rounded to the first decimal 
place and the saved space used to present 
standard deviations. 

In summary, Popular Conceptions of Men- 
tal Health is a book which should be of 
interest to all psychologists dealing with 
mental illness. It is that great rarity: a well 
written book in which excellence of research 
methodology matches importance of subject 
matter. 

LEONARD P. ULLMANN 
VA Hospital 


Palo Alto, California 


Rickers-Ovsiankina, Maria A. Ror- 
schach Psychology. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1960. 439 pp. $8.59. 


Rorschach Psychology is a collection of 


Book Reviews 


papers by different individuals, each reflect- 
ing his own approach to Rorschach method- 
ology. The book begins with a statement 
that it“... is not planned to furnish another 
instructional manual on the use of the Ror- 
schach method.” However, the first three 
sections of the book, encompassing four-fifths 
of the volume in pages, deal with analysis of 
location, determinant, and content scores. 
The editor apparently wished to isolate 
theoretical knowledge from clinical applica- 
tion in an artificial division. It is unfortunate 
if theoretical, research, and clinical applica- 
tions of the Rorschach cannot be integrated. 

The preface suggests that the book will 
focus on the place of Rorschach’s understand- 
ing of personality in “psychology at large and 
within the psychology of personality in par- 
ticular.” This is an area which would be valu- 
able and rewarding. The present volume does 
not reach this goal because it remains tied 
to Rorschach methodology as a_ diagnostic 
tool. The Murphys’ article, “Herman Ror- 
schach and Personality Research”, begins 
what could be developed along these lines. 


The value of Rorschach Psychology lies in 
the numerous research references presented. 
Although exhaustive, references 
will aid all those involved in research in the 
Rorschach technique. 


An inherent the 
variability in the quality of writing. Some 
authors approach the Rorschach with sym- 
pathy and understanding of its values and 
limitations. Others approach it with a 
“damned if you do, and damned if you don’t” 
attitude which seems of little value. Several 
of the authors are very successful in present- 
ing points of view which are not totally com- 
patible with their own. Much of the infor- 
mation on Rorschach analysis has occurred 





not these 


feature of collections is 


in other sources but it is convenient to have 
this information and references in one vol- 
ume. 

In summary, the collection of papers fails 
to achieve its goal of crystallizing the place 
of Rorschach’s understanding in present day 
psychology. It is both instructional in theo- 
retical understanding and clinical usage and 
serves as a stimulus for in the Ror- 
schach methodology. Perhaps more should 
not be expected. 


research 


DONALD L. WEsTON 
University of Maryland 
School of Medicine 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Society for Projective Techniques 
New York City 


. Wednesday, August 30, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 


P.M. Executive Board Meeting, Society 
for Projective Techniques. Parlor A, 
Roosevelt Hotel. 


. Thursday, August 31, 9:00 A.M. to 10:50 


A.M. (with Division 12). 

Symposium: Character Adaptations: Their 
Genesis and Vicissitudes. (Pauline 
Vorhaus, John Herma, Rollo May, 
Esther Menaker, Lois Murphy) 

West Ballroom, Commodore Hotel 


. Thursday, August 31, 3:00 P.M. to 5:50 


P.M. (with Division 12) . 

Symposium: The Case of El 
(Gordon Derner, Reuben Fine, Bert- 
ram Forer, Evelyn Hooker, Mortimer 
Meyer, Henry Murray, Edwin Schneid- 
man) 

Windsor Room, Commodore Hotel 


. Friday, September 1, 4:00 P.M. to 5:50 


P.M. Business Meeting and Presidential 
Address 


French Room, Biltmore Hotel 


. Friday, September 1, 6:00 P.M. to 6:50 


P.M. Social Hour. 
Ridamunda Lounge, Biltmore Hotel 
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